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He therefore who possesses the Holy Spirit is in the 
Church, which speaks in the tongues of all nations. 
Whosoever is outside this Church has not the Holy 
Spirit.... Attend to this, you who are members. A 
body is composed of many members, and one spirit 
gives life to all the members. By the human spirit, 
by which I myself am a man, I command my 
members to move, I direct the eye to see, the ears to 
hear, the tongue to speak, the hand to work, the feet 
to walk. The duties of each member are different, 
but one soul joins all together. Many things are 
commanded, many done, but one commands, one 
is obeyed. What our spirit, that is, our soul, is to our 
own members, this the Holy Spirit is to the mem- 
bers of Christ, to the Body of Christ, which is the 
Church. And so, where the Apostle speaks of it as 
a body, let us not think of it as a dead body without 
life. "One body" [Eph 4:4], he says. But, I ask you, 
is thisa living body? Itis living. By what does it live? 
By one Spirit. And one Spirit. Be watchful, 
therefore, brethren, within your own body; and 
grieve for those who are cut off from the Church. As 
long as we live, while we are in our senses, let all 
members fulfil their duties among their own mem- 
bers. Should one member suffer anything, let all 
members suffer with it [I Cor 12:26]. Yet, though 
it may suffer, because it is in the body, it cannot die. 
For what does "to die" mean but to lose the spirit? 
Now ifa member be cut off from the body, does the 
soul follow it? It can still be seen what member it 
is: it is a finger, a hand, an arm, an ear; besides 
substance, it has form, but is has no life. So itis with 
aman separated from the Church. Seek ifhe has the 
Sacrament. You learn he has. Look for baptism. 
You find it. The creed? You find it. This is the 
outward form; but unless inwardly you live by the 
Spirit, in vain do you glory in the outward form. 
— St. Augustine of Hippo 
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THE LIFE OF OUR HOLY FATHER AIDAN, BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE 
WHOSE MEMORY THE CHURCH COMMEMORATES THE 315" OF AUGUST 


When St. Oswald sought to convert his king- 
dom of Northumbria to Christ, as is related in his 
life, he turned to Iona for a missionary. 

The Scottish monks answered his appeal with 
heartiness. But the first effect of their zeal was not 
fortunate. Their first representative seems to have 
been a man of a harsh, unbending disposition, of 
that tone of mind prone to look on the gloomy side 
of affairs, to rebuke and threaten, and meditate and 
preach on hell fire and outer darkness, rather than 
on the love and mercy of God and the glories of 
Paradise — a temper of mind which was perhaps a 
national characteristic, to culminate eventually in 
stern Calvinism. 

This missionary, by name Corman, attempted 
in vain to preach the Gospel to the Northumbrians, 
who heard him with opposition and dislike. After 
some time he returned to Iona. In rendering an 
account of his mission to the fathers of the monas- 
tery, he declared he could make nothing of the 
Angles, that they were a race of untamable savages, of 
a stubborn and barbarous spirit. This report greatly 
perplexed the fathers of the synod, who ardently 
desired to impart to the English people the gift of 
salvation which had been asked from them. They 
deliberated fora long time, until at length one of the 
assembly, Aidan, a monk of Iona, said to the discom- 
fited preacher: “It seems to me, my brother, that you 
have been too hard on these ignorant people. You 
have not, according to the apostolic counsel, offered 
them first the milk of gentle doctrine, to bring them 
by degrees, while nourishing them with the Divine 
Word, to the true understanding and practice of the 
more advanced precepts.” 

At these words every eye was turned to Aidan. 
His opinion was thoughtfully discussed, and the 
debate ended with an acknowledgment that he was 
the man wanted for the mission, since he was 
endowed with that discernment which is the source 
of all virtues. There was a bishop in the monastery 
of Iona, and Aidan received consecration from his 
hands for the work of God in Northumbria. 


He received his mission from the whole broth- 
erhood and from Seghen, abbot of Iona, the fourth 
successor of Columba in the monastic metropolis 
of the Hebrides. 

Aidan found that everything had to be done, or 
done over again, in the once Christian 
Northumbria. To the south, in Deira, the ravages 
of Cadwallon and Penda do not seem to have left 
any trace of the mission of Paulinus except the 
solitary church at York, where the deacon James 
had maintained the celebration of Christian wor- 
ship, and which, begun by Edwin, was completed 
by Oswald. In Bernicia the Roman bishop 
Paulinus had restricted himself to itinerating mis- 
sions, followed by general baptism, but he had not 
founded there any permanent station since, until 
the Cross was planted by Oswald on the eve of his 
victory over the Britons, it is said that no one had 
ever seen a church, or an altar, or any emblem of the 
Christian faith. 

It was thus a hard task, and one well worthy of 
a follower of Columba, which presented itself to the 
monk of Iona, trained in the school of that great 
missionary. 

Aidan brought with him several of his breth- 
ren, and the number of Celtic monks who came to 
help him increased from day to day. It became 
necessary to assign them, or rather to create for 
them, a center of operations. The king left to 
Aidan his choice of the seat of his bishopric. 
Although his diocese comprised the whole of 
Northumbria, he does not seem to have thought 
of occupying the vacant see of York. Whether he 
yielded in this to the prejudices and dislikes which 
separated the Scots from Roman usages, or 
whether he was unwilling to quit the northern 
district, where the mission of Paulinus had left the 
fewest traces and where, consequently, he had the 
most work to do, it is certain that he chose to place 
his episcopal monastery at a distance from the 
churches founded by the Roman monks in the 
southern part of the country. 


He preferred a position a little more central, 
near the royal residence of Oswald and on the coast, 
but much nearer the Firth of Forth than the mouth 
of the Humber, which mark the two extreme limits 
of Oswald’s kingdom to the north and south. 

This choice of a residence shows that, asa monk 
of Iona, ambitious of following in every respect the 
example of the great apostle of his race, founder of 
the sanctuary whence he issued, St. Aidan took 
great pleasure in imitating St. Columba even in 
local particulars. Like him, he settled his commu- 
nity on an island near the shore, almost as small and 
insignificant and barren as Iona was when the holy 
exile from Ireland landed there. Its position was 
even, in some respects, a repetition, in the North 
Sea and to the east of Great Britain, of the position 
of Iona upon the opposite coast and on the shore of 
the Atlantic. 

Amid the waves of the North Sea, opposite the 
green hills of Northumberland and the sandy beach 
which extends between the border town of Berwick 
on the north, and the imposing scene of the feudal 
fortress of Bamborough on the south, lies a low 
island, flat and somber, girt with basaltic rocks, 
forming a kind of square block, which terminates to 
the northwest in a long point of land stretching 
towards the mouth of the Tweed and Scotland. 
This island bears the impress of melancholy and 
barrenness. It can never have produced anything 
but the sorriest of crops and some meager pastur- 
age. There is nota tree, not an undulation, not one 
noticeable feature, save a small conical hill to the 
southwest, now crowned by a strong castle of 
picturesque form but recent construction. 

In this poor islet was erected the first Christian 
church of the whole district, now so populous, rich 
and industrious, which extends from Hull to 
Edinburgh. This was Lindisfarne — that is to say, 
the Mother Church, the religious capital of the 
North of England and the South of Scotland, the 
residence of the first sixteen bishops of 
Northumbria, the sanctuary and monastic citadel 
of the whole country round — the Iona of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The resemblance of Lindisfarne to 
Iona, of the colony to the metropolis, the daughter 
to the mother, is striking. These two isles, once so 


celebrated, so renowned, so influential over two 
great hostile races, have the same somber and 
melancholy aspect, full ofa wild and savage sadness. 

The island chosen by Aidan is, however, an 
island during only a portion of each day. As at St. 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, twice in twenty- 
four hours the ebbing tide leaves the sands uncoy- 
ered, and the passage can be made on foot from the 
neighboring shore, though not always without dan- 
ger, for many stories are told of travelers drowned 
in attempting to cross to the holy isle at low water. 

From this new abode Aidan, looking south- 
ward, could descry far off the rock and stronghold 
of Bamborough, where Oswald, after the example 
of his grandfather Ida, had established his capital. 
His eye, like his heart, could there hail the young 
and glorious prince who was his friend, his helper, 
and his rival. 

Bede tells us nothing of the early history of St. 
Aidan. But the Irish Kalendars state that he was the 
son of Lugair, of the race of Eochaidh Finn Fuath- 
nairt, from whom St. Bridget was descended. They 
state that he was bishop first at Inis Cathaigh 
(Scattery Isle, County Clare), but this is certainly a 
mistake. He may have resided there as a cenobite, 
but notas a bishop, before entering the community 
of Ilona. When he first appears to us he is already a 
monk at Iona, and clothed with a certain authority 
among his brethren. Even when raised to the 
episcopate, he remained always a monk, not only in 
heart, but in life. Almost all of his Celtic fellow- 
workers, whether from Ireland or Scotland, were 
monks like himself, and followed the cenobitical 
rule of their order and country. 

A hundred years after Aidan, the system which 
he had established at Lindisfarne was still in full 
vigor; and, as in his day, the bishop himself was 
either the abbot of the insular community, or lived 
there as a monk subject, like the other religious, to 
the authority of the abbot, who was elected with the 
consent of the brotherhood. The priests, deacons, 
choristers and other officials of the cathedral were 
all monks. But this monastic discipline and order 
would have availed little if the missionary-head of 
the institution had not possessed the character 
common to great servants of the Truth, and been 


endowed with those virtues which the apostolic 
office demands. 

Bede, who was born twenty years after the 
death of the monk-bishop, and who lived all his life 
in the country which was yet fragrant with the 
memory of Aidan’s virtues, has made his character 
and life the subject of one of the most eloquent and 
attractive pictures ever drawn by the pen of the 
venerable historian. The praise which he awards to 
him is not only more expressive and more distinct 
than that given to any other monastic apostle of 
England, but also so much the less to be suspected 
of partiality, that it is qualified by most energetic 
protests against the Celtic Church and its apostles 
for their fidelity to Celtic observances as to the 
celebration of Pascha, which the clergy of the South 
of Ireland had abandoned out of deference to the 
Roman usage, but which the Scots of the North of 
Ireland and of all Caledonia obstinately preserved 
as they had received them from their fathers. 

“Aidan was,” Bede tells us, “a pontiff in- 
spired with a passionate love of goodness; but at 
the same time full of a surpassing gentleness and 
moderation.” 

Faithful to all the noble teachings of his monas- 
tic cradle, he appeared to the future clergy of 
Northumbria as a marvel of self-denial and auster- 
ity. He was the first to practice what he taught, and 
none could ever reproach him with having failed to 
fulfill, to his best ability, all the precepts of the 
Gospels, of the apostles and the prophets. 

Indifferent to worldly possessions, Aidan ex- 
pended in alms all that he received from the kings 
and rich men. To the astonishment of the Saxons 
who, like modern Englishmen were excellent 
horsemen and valued nothing more highly than the 
horse, it was always on foot that the bishop went 
through town and country. He penetrated every- 
where — nowamong the rich, nowamong the poor 
— baptizing those who were still heathen, confirm- 
ing in the Faith those who were already Christians, 
and stimulating all to alms-giving and good works. 
All who accompanied him, monks or laymen, had 
to devote a certain portion of each day to medita- 
tion — that is to say, to reading the Bible and 
learning the Psalter. 


Unwearied in study, humble and peaceful, 
charitable and sincere, he was especially distin- 
guished by zeal against the sins of the rich. Far from 
sparing any of their vices or excesses, he rebuked 
them with the greatest sharpness. Contrary to the 
received custom, he never made any present to the 
chiefs or nobles, restricting himself to simple hospi- 
tality when they came to visit him, giving away to 
those in need the gifts they heaped upon him. But 
the priestly courage which armed him against the 
pride of the powerful was transformed into a won- 
derful tenderness and watchful solicitude when he 
had to defend the feeble, relieve the needy, or 
comfort the unfortunate. His, in a word, was the 
heart of a true priest and apostle, disdainful alike of 
false grandeur and vain prosperity, and victorious 
over all the mean and perverse tendencies of his 
time, of all times. 

St. Aidan retained for himself nothing of all the 
gifts of land which the generosity of the Saxon kings 
and nobles bestowed upon the Church, whose 
doctrines they had just embraced. He was content 
with Lindisfarne and the scanty fields of his poor 
little isle. But he reserved for himself, wherever it 
was possible, a site for a chapel, with a small 
chamber attached, where he prepared his sermons 
and in which he lodged during his incessant and 
prolonged journeys. 

Like St. Gregory the Great whom, though he 
was not his disciple, he emulated in well-doing, he 
took special interest in the education of children 
and the emancipation of slaves. From the begin- 
ning of his mission, he attached to himself twelve 
English youths, whom he educated with the great- 
est care for the service of Christ, and of whom at 
least one became a bishop. Every church and 
monastery which he founded became immediately 
a school where the children of the English received 
from Aidan’s monks an education as complete as 
that to be had in any of the great Irish monasteries. 

As to slaves, he devoted principally to their 
redemption the gifts which he owed to the munifi- 
cence of the Anglo-Saxons, endeavoring especially 
to save such as, to use Bede’s expression, had been 
“unjustly sold” — which means, probably, those 
who were not foreign prisoners, and had not been 


condemned to slavery as a punishment for some 
crime. For the Saxons, as well as the Celts, made no 
scruple of selling their brethren and children like 
cattle. The freedmen were carefully instructed by 
Aidan, numbered among his disciples, and fre- 
quently raised to the priesthood. Heathen barbar- 
ism was thus assailed and undermined in its very 
citadel by monks, both from the north and from the 
south, and by slaves promoted to the rank of priests. 

The life and work of St. Aidan was closely 
intertwined with that of his close friend and co- 
laborer, the king St. Oswald, whose memory is 
celebrated on the 5th of August. The life and good 
work of the blessed St. Oswald, one of the noblest, 
purest and most earnest kings known to history, 
was brought to an end by the battle of Maserfield. 

Upon the death of St. Oswald, Northumbria 
fell prey first to the ravages of Mercian invasion, 
then to the complications and weakness of a di- 
vided succession. Like the Merovingians, and even 
the Carolingian Franks, the Anglo-Saxons, and 
particularly the Angles of Northumbria, could not 
resist the inclination which led them to accept or 
incite the division of a kingdom among several 
princes, as soon as there appeared several heirs of a 
deceased king. 

St. Oswald left a son in childhood, whose 
claims were not at that moment taken into consid- 
eration. His brother Oswy, still in the flower of his 
youth, at once took his place in Bernicia — that is 
to say, in the northern part of Northumbria. As for 
Deira, it fell to a prince of the Deirian. dynasty, 
grand-nephew of Ella, the founder of that race. 
Osric, after a short reign, fell by the sword of 
Cadwallon’s Britons. His son Oswin had been 
saved while yet a child by his friends, sent out of 
Northumbria, and had passed his youth in exile, 
like Edwin and the two brothers Oswald and Oswy. 

On hearing of the death of St. Oswald, Oswin, 
himself destined to be number amongst the saints 
(commemorated on the 20th of August), returned 
to Deira and claimed his right of succession. The 
old subjects of his father Osric, and his great-uncle 
Ella, received him gladly. The principal nobles met 
in assembly in A.D. 642, acknowledged his heredi- 
tary right, and proclaimed him King of the 


Deirians. For seven years he governed them to the 
satisfaction of all. He was still very young, of lofty 
stature, endowed with remarkable comeliness and 
grace — a matter of no small importance in an age 
and among a people extremely sensible to external 
advantages. 

But of far greater importance, he had in addi- 
tion all the virtues which were then regarded as 
proofs of sanctity. His extreme gentleness, his 
charity and, above all, his humility, were univer- 
sally extolled. He was, moreover, so accessible, so 
courteous and generous, that the noble lords of all 
Northumbria vied with each other in seeking the 
honor of serving among those officers of his house- 
hold whom the Latin historians designate in En- 
gland, as elsewhere, by the name of ministrales. 

Although Oswin had been exiled among the 
Saxons of Wessex, and not in Scotland like his 
cousins and rivals Oswald and Oswy, he was already 
a Christian when he returned to Northumbria, and 
did not hesitate to recognize the episcopal authority 
of St. Aidan, emanating from the Celtic ecclesiasti- 
cal metropolis of Jona. During his entire reign this 
monk of Iona, now Bishop of Lindisfarne, contin- 
ued to labor in the two kingdoms which formed his 
vast diocese. It was his special pleasure, when in 
Deira, to rest under the hospitable roof of the young 
Oswin, with whom he always lived in as tender and 
thorough a union as that which had united him to 
St. Oswald. 

But for thirteen years the fierce Penda, at the 
head of his Mercians and Britons, ravaged 
Northumbria. He seems, however, to have enter- 
tained less unfriendly feelings towards his neigh- 
bors the Deirians and their king than to the 
Bernicians, and Oswy, the brother of Oswald, his 
last victim. It is in the north of the two kingdoms 
that we find him carrying everywhere fire and the 
sword, and attempting to put to flames the royal 
fortress of Bamborough. There also we find St. 
Aidan, the benefactor and protector of the country. 
Having been unable to reduce the fortress whether 
by assault or investment, Penda caused an enor- 
mous pile to be erected all round the ramparts. He 
heaped on it all the wood of the surrounding 


forests, the driftwood from the beach, the beams 


and even the thatch from the cottages in the neigh- 
boring villages which he had destroyed. Than, as 
soon as the wind blew from the west, he set fire to 
the mass, with the hope of seeing the flames reach 
the town. 

St. Aidan was at this time on the islet of Farne, 
an isolated rock in the open sea a little to the south 
of Lindisfarne and nearly opposite Bamborough, to 
which he often went, quitting his episcopal monas- 
tery to devote himself in solitude and silence to 
prayer. While he prayed, he saw a cloud of black 
smoke and jets of flame covering the sky above the 
town where his once dear Oswald had dwelt. Lift- 
ing his eyes and hands to heaven, he cried with tears, 
“My God, behold all the evils that Penda does us!” 
At once the wind changed and the flames whirled 
upon the besiegers, destroying many of them. They 
speedily abandoned the siege of a place so evidently 
under Divine protection. 

St. Bede has left us an oft-repeated anecdote 
concerning the two saints Aidan and Oswin which 
reveals at once the pleasant intimacy of their rela- 
tions and the noble delicacy of their minds. St. 
Aidan performed all his apostolic journeys on foot, 
but it was the king’s wish that he should have at least 
one horse to cross the rivers, or for other special 
emergencies. Accordingly, he gave him his best 
steed, splendidly caparisoned. The bishop ac- 
cepted it and made use of it. However, he was, as 
Bede calls him, “the father and the worshipper of 
the poor.” Thus it happened that before long, 
meeting a man who asked alms, he leaped down 
from his royal charger and gave it, harnessed as it 
was, to the beggar. The king, having been informed 
of this, said to St. Aidan as they were going together 
to dinner, “Good bishop, what do you mean by 
giving my horse to that beggar?” “What is this you 
ask?” replied Aidan. “Oh king, the horse, which is 
the son of a mare — is it more precious than the 
man who is a son of God?” As he said this they 
entered the banqueting hall. Oswin, who had just 
returned from the chase, approached the fire with 
his officers before sitting down at the table, and 
while he warmed himself thought over the words of 
the bishop. Then, all at once, taking off his sword 
he threw himself at the feet of the saint and 


implored his pardon. “No more,” said he, “shall I 
regret anything of mine which is given away to the 
children of God.” 

The words, those few little words of St. Aidan, 
had opened up a new train of ideas in the king’s 
mind. In one moment he had learned what it has 
taken Christian Europe centuries to learn (ifindeed 
it ever did), that the life and welfare of every 
Christian man, poor and simpleas well as noble and 
learned, is most precious. As they sat down to 
dinner after this touching scene, the king was bright 
and joyous. But Aidan’s clerks saw the tears slowly 
stealing down the old bishop’s furrowed cheeks. 
“Why so sad?” asked a priest in the Celtic tongue, 
which Oswin and his nobles did not understand. “I 
know that this young king cannot live long,” an- 
swered Aidan in the same language, “for never until 
now have I seen a king so humble, and this turbu- 
lent people is not worthy of so gentle a prince.” 

The sad foreboding of the saint was realized 
only too soon. As if the formidable and pitiless 
enemy Penda were not enough to desolate 
Northumbria, yet another threat arose. There rose 
in the heart of Oswy of Bernicia a jealous animosity 
towards the young king, which ripened into a civil 
war. After seven years of union between the two 
kings of Bernicia and Deira, ever increasing occa- 
sions of estrangement began to arise between them. 
These were owing, undoubtedly, to the preference 
shown by many of the Northumbrian nobles for 
the service of Oswin. Oswy marched against the 
Deirians. Oswin likewise put himself at the head of 
his army, but it was much smaller than that of the 
King of Bernicia, which was swollen by numerous 
auxiliaries. Oswin found that he could not possibly 
oppose an effective resistance to the invader — that 
to meet him would be to deliver up his faithful 
followers to massacre. He therefore disbanded his 
army at “Walfar’s-dun, which is almost ten miles to 
the northwest from Catterick.” 

He himself took refuge with one trusty soldier, 
Tondhere, in the castle of Gilling, the habitation of 
the Earl of Hunwald, on whom he had conferred 
much land and whom he trusted as faithful. But 
Hunwald basely betrayed the place of his retreat to 
Oswy, who sent his officer Ethelwin to Gilling with 


orders to put the young king and his followers to 
death. Oswin entreated that his companion 
Tondhere might be spared, but the gallant soldier 
chose to die with his master. The saintly king and 
his knight thus perished together on the 20th of 
August, A.D. 651. 

Twelve days later the glorious bishop Aidan 
followed the king he loved to the tomb. He fell sick 


during one of his innumerable missionary expedi- 
tions and died under a tent which had been pitched 
in haste to shelter him, at the back of a modest 
church he had just built. He died with his head 
resting against one of the buttresses of the church. 
It was a death which became a soldier of the faith 
upon his own fit field of battle. His holy relics were 
laid to rest in his monastic cathedral at Lindisfarne. 


From The Lives of the Saints, by The Rev. S. Baring-Gould [Edinburgh: John Grant, 1914], vol. IX 
(August), pp. 391-399, with additions from the life of St. Oswin, in the same volume, pp. 192-196. 


THE 31ST DAY OF THE MONTH OF AUGUST 
COMMEMORATION OF OUR FATHER AMONG THE SAINTS AIDAN, 


BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE, ENLIGHTENER OF NORTHUMBRIA 


AT VESPERS 


On “Lord, I have cried...”, 6 stichera: 3 for the 
Deposition of the Cincture of the Theotokos; and 3 for 
the holy hierarch, in Tone VI: Spec. Mel.: “On the 
third day...” — 

Arise, ye Christian peoples, and let us praise the 
wondrous Aidan, a hierarch blessed by God, a 
tireless husbandman of the vineyard of the Holy 
Church; and with cries of jubilation let us declare 
before all nations that he is our fervent intercessor 
before the throne of the Lord of lords. 

O Lindisfarne, thou Holly Isle, washed everlast- 
ingly by the waves of the sea, as thou didst behold 
the spiritual struggles and feats of the holy hierarch 
Aidan, thy very stones bear witness to the glory he 
hath won with Christ. Wherefore, as thou art 
exalted above the tides, raise us up to praise him. 

Kings and nobles honored thee, but thou gavest 
their gifts unto the poor in Christ, thereby showing 
thyself to be a model of Christian virtue and charity; 
wherefore, thou hast been crowned in the heavens 
by the right hand of the Almighty, O glorious 
Aidan. 


Glory..., in Tone II— 

The islands of the sea leap for joy at thy 
memory, O Aidan, for on the Isle of Scattery, in the 
Ireland of thy birth, thou didst first undertake the 
monastic life with the venerable Senan, on the 


blessed Island of Iona in the land of the Picts didst 


attain spiritual maturity under Segenius, and didst 
found thine own monastery on the Holy Isle of 
Lindisfarne on the coast of Northumbria. Where- 
fore, in thee were the words of Isaiah the Prophet 
fulfilled, for for thy sake was the glory of the Lord 
revealed in the isles of the sea, and the name of the 
Lord made glorious therein. 


Now & ever..., for the Deposition. 


Aposticha of the Deposition; and Glory..., in Tone 
ViIJ— 

With the right-believing Kings Oswald and 
Oswin thou didst plant the Faith of Christ among 
the English, as a true apostle and disciple of the 
Savior, O holy Aidan; and caring for orphans and 
children as a solicitous father, thou didst instill in 
them true piety and the knowledge of God; and 
with coins entrusted to thee in Christian charity 
thou didst purchase the freedom of many who 
languished in bitter thralldom and captivity. O 
holy hierarch, look down from heaven upon us, thy 
sinful children: by thine example teach us the 
virtues and lead us to the vision of God, and by thy 
supplications ransom us, the wretched, from sla- 
very to death and the devil. 


Now & ever..., of the Deposition. 
Troparion of the holy hierarch, in Tone I— 


Ascion of Ireland, transplanted to Iona, the isle of 
saints, tended there thou didst grow to spiritual 
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fruition; and when the field of Northumbria was ready 
to receive the seeds of the Christian Faith, thou wast 
sent thither to plant the crop of salvation. Wherefore, 
laboring diligently day and night, thou didst produce 
a rich harvest for Christ. O godly Aidan our father, 


entreat Him earnestly, that our souls find mercy. 


Glory..., Now & ever...: Troparion of the Deposition. 


AT MATINS 


At “God is the Lord...”, the troparion of the Deposi- 
tion, twice; Glory..., that of the holy hierarch; Now & 
ever..., that of the Deposition, once. 


After the kathismata of the Psalter, the sessional hymns 
of the Deposition. 


Canon I of the Deposition, with 6 troparia, including 
the irmos, which is chanted twice; Canon II of the 
Deposition, with 4 troparia; and this canon of the holy 
hierarch, with 4 troparia, the acrostic whereof is “Eire, 


Scotland and England praise Aidan”, in Tone I— 


Ove I 
Irmos: Letus chantanew hymn unto the Lord Who 
made the impassable Red Sea dry land. He caused 
the children of Israel to traverse it, and covered the 
adverse foe with the sea. 

Eireann’s child Aidan, growing in wisdom and 
stature in the land of the Picts, becamea true apostle 
and father to the English, so that multitudes came 
to sojourn on earth as they were angels and dwell 
now in the heavens. 

Iona, the sacred isle of the venerable Columba, 
nurtured thee, O Aidan, with the Holy Scriptures and 
the writings of the fathers, so that thou didst excel in 
the monastic struggles, in prudence and all the virtues. 

Rejecting the acquisition of worldly power and 
material possessions, like the disciples of Christ 
thou didst go humbly among thy flock, O won- 
drous hierarch, preferring to walk upon thy beau- 
tiful apostolic feet, rather than to ride. 

Theotokion: Ever-virgin art thou, O all-holy 
and blessed Mistress, Queen of all creation, for the 
preéternal Son and Logos hath preserved thy purity 
undefiled, from thy nativity to this day, and time 
without end. 


Katavasia: The Irmoi of the Exaltation of the Cross. 


Ope III 
Irmos: O Lord, establish the Church which Thou 
hast acquired by the power of Thy Cross, whereby 
Thou didst vanquish the enemy and hast enlight- 
ened the whole world. 

Senan, thy tutor in faith and piety, sent thee to 
Segenius to train as a champion in the contest 
against all manner of temptations; and, strength- 
ened by the supplications of both preceptors, O 
Aidan, thou didst vanquish the hordes of Satan. 

Called to the episcopate because of thine ex- 
ceeding great discretion, thou didst tend the sheep 
and lambs of thy flock for Christ, the Chief Shep- 
herd, Who hath crowned thee gloriously with an 
unfading wreath. 

O the grace which filled thee, body and soul, O 
wondrous Aidan! For, sensing the power of the 
Almighty working in thee, the waves of the sea 
stilled their raging when oil thou didst provide was 
poured forth thereon. 

Theotokion: Tenderly didst thou feed thine 
own Creator at thy breast, O Virgin Mother; 
wherefore, He Whom thou didst cradle in thine all- 
pure arms took thy pristine soul into His own hands 
when it departed thine immaculate body. 


Kontakion of the holy hierarch, in Tone V— 

With great pastoral prudence, O holy hierarch 
Aidan, thou didst feed the lambs of thy new flock 
with the milk of piety; and when they were replete 
with such wholesome spiritual sustenance, thou 
gavest them the solid provender of Orthodox doc- 
trine, thereby confirming their souls in godly rever- 
ence and true devotion. 

Tkos: Arise and praise Aidan, O Northumbria! 
O Holly Isle of Lindisfarne, rejoice and be glad! Ye 
kings and princes, lords and commons, lift up your 
voices in jubilation! For the blessed hierarch ever 
imparteth to your land the mercy and favor of the 
Most High, shedding the rays thereof upon your 
cities, villages and towns. Wherefore, let the 
streams of the River Humber carry his fame to all 
the world, and let the cities of York, Durham and 
Bamburgh declare his glory to all Christendom, 
that every nation may glorify God, Who is won- 
drous in His saints, that He may confirm our souls 
in godly reverence and true devotion. 
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Sessional hymn of the Deposition; then, Glory..., that 
of the holy hierarch,, in Tone VIII: Spec. Mel.: “Of the 
Wisdom... ’°— 

Well didst thou heed the words of David the 
Psalmist, O Aidan, for thou didst take care not to be 
as the horse or as the mule which have no under- 
standing, whose jaws must be held with bit and 
bridle; wherefore, when a costly steed was bestowed 
upon thee by the pious king, thou didst straightway 
give it away to a pauper, reproving the sovereign 
when he protested thy liberality, for the poor in 
Christ, who are always with us, are higher in value 
than all the horses of this world. 


Now @& ever...: Sessional hymn of the Deposition, again. 


OpvE IV 
Irmos: Thy grace hath shone forth upon the nations, 
and the ends of the earth have beheld Thy glory, for 
by Thy Cross hast Thou saved the whole world. 

Let all the ends of the earth rejoice today in the 
memory of the holy hierarch Aidan, who cast down 
the idols of the heathen and shone forth the grace 
of God in the Kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia. 

All Orthodox nations exult greatly today, laud- 
ing the apostolic struggles and journeys of the 
wondrous Aidan, by whose tireless efforts the Faith 
of Christ was established. 

Now let us all emulate the blessed Aidan, the 
model for monastics and paragon of Christian 
virtues, that having like him pleased our heavenly 
Master, we may enter into His gracious joy. 

Theotokion: Despairing of our salvation be- 
cause of our manifold offenses, in fear we flee to 
thee, O most immaculate one; and, clasping thy 
precious feet, we beseech thy mighty intercession. 


OvE V 

Irmos: Once, the seraph, taking up tongs, took up a 
burning ember and touched it to Isaiah’s lips; and, 
purified, he proclaimed untoall: Learn ye righteousness! 

Alms didst thou constantly receive from the 
mighty of the world, O Aidan; and these didst thou 
straightway distribute among the poor and needy. 
Wherefore, great is thy treasure in the heavens. 

Neither silver nor gold didst thou keep for 
thyself, O friend of the Most High, but didst hold 
the poor in spirit to be thy true treasure; and therein 


didst thy heart delight, O God-bearer. 


Despondency and all the carnal passions didst 
thou dispel from thy soul by the rigors of abstinence 
and ascetic struggles, O venerable one. Wherefore, 
thou becamest a true model for monks. 

Theotokion: Even the most eloquent of orators 
is utterly at a loss how to describe the mighty works 
which thine omnipotent Son hath wrought 
through thee, O most pure Maiden. 


Ope VI 
Irmos: Emulating the Prophet Jonah, I cry out: O 
Good One, free my life from corruption! O Savior 
of the world, save me who cry out: Glory to Thee! 

Nailing the uprisings of thy flesh to the fear of 
God, thou didst earnestly take up thy cross and 
follow after Christ Jesus thy Lord, by Whose suffer- 
ings we have been redeemed. 

Glory and majesty shine forth on this day of thy 
memorial, O blessed one; for having shed the old 
man like a garment, thou didst put on Christ, Who 
shineth with uncreated light. 

Lowly and humble, O Aidan, thou didst yet 
consort with kings, princes and highborn nobles, 
teaching them to repent, in that the mighty will be 
cast down and those of low degree will be exalted. 

Theotokion: All-blessed art thou, O Lady 
Theotokos, for within thy pure womb did the 
Author of all deign to dwell, so that it surpasseth all 
the celestial heights in glory. 


Kontakion & Ikos of the Deposition. 


Ope VII 
Irmos: O Lord God of our fathers, Who didst appear 
to the law-giver in the fiery bush and therein prefig- 
ure Thy nativity from the Virgin: Blessed art Thou! 

Nowstill do the tides sunder thy Holy Isle from 
the coastal lands, O Aidan our helmsman; yet 
during thy life did naught separate thee from the 
love of thy Lord. 

Devoutly did the pious Oswald grant thee the 
islands of the sea, O boast of monks: wherefore, on 
Lindisfarne thou didst found a mighty monastery; 
while Farne witnessed thy solitary struggles in prayer. 

Prudence, the highest of pastoral virtues, reigned 
supreme in thy life, so that multitudes of the heathen, 
perceiving the light of Christ shining forth from 
thee, glorified God, crying: Blessed art Thou! 
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Theotokion: Robed in gold inwrought with 
many colors, the all-immaculate Queen and Mother 
standeth in majesty at the throne of the Most High, 
mercifully interceding for her sinful servants. 


Ope VIII 
Irmos: Hyman the Lord, Who preserved the children in 
the burning fiery furnace and descended unto them in 
the form of an angel, and exalt Him supremely forever! 

At thy preaching, O godly hierarch Aidan, the 
hearts of men were opened to the teachings of 
Christ Jesus; for as thou didst teach, so didst thou 
live, conforming thyself to the divine precepts. 

In time of strife, when pagan hordes strove to 
burn the royal city to the ground, O Aidan, thou 
didst set their malice at naught, and by the power of 
God didst turn back against them the very flames 
they kindled. 

Singing the praises of God, like the youths in 
the furnace, while fires threatened to consume 
Bamburgh, by thine entreaty thou didst preserve 
the Christian city unharmed by the flames, turning 
them back upon the malefactors. 

Theotokion: Exalting thee among all women, 
Christ made His abode within thee, O pure 
Theotokos, miraculously issuing forth from thee at 


His birth without breaking the seal of thy virginity. 


Ope IX 
Irmos: . With hymns do we magnify Thee, the God 
and man, Who wast first begotten without mother, 
and then wast born without father. 

As a good shepherd, and not a hireling, O 
Aidan, thou didst call upon the infidels to cast away 
their unbelief and to enter, rejoicing, into the fold 
of the Church, embracing the one true Faith. 

Instructing believers in word and deed, O holy 
hierarch, thou didst strengthen them in the doing 
of good deeds, that their faith might be alive within 
them and bear the ripe fruits of piety. 

Devoting thyself to monastic ideals, thou didst 
found many monasteries and convents throughout 
Northumbria, O most glorious one, nurturing 
generations of monastics in continence, and up- 
rooting the passions from them like tares. 


Again and again were the timbers of the church 
where thou didst repose reduced utterly to ashes, O 
holy Aidan; yet the wooden buttresses whereon 
thou didst lean when thy soul took flight were never 
touched or consumed by the flames. 

Theotokion: Now let us entreat the mediation of 
the Virgin Mary, the Mother of the all-seeing Judge 
Who hath pardoned mankind, Whose sufferings, 
resurrection and ascension the wondrous Aidan 
gloriously preached. 


Exapostilarion of the Deposition; Glory..., that of the 
holy hierarch: Spec. Mel.: “Hearken, ye women...” — 

Great was thy mastery of the Christian virtues, O 
Aidan, for thou wast utterly free of greed and avarice. 
Readily didst thou tend to the needs of the souls of thy 
new flock, unceasingly preaching to them the words of 
life. Wherefore, the sheep and lambs entrusted to thee 
by the Chief Shepherd greatly increased in number 
through thy pious ministrations. 


Now & ever...: Exapostilarion of the Deposition, 
again. 


On the Praises, 4 stichera of the Deposition; and 
Glory..., of the holy hierarch, in Tone VI— 

O royal Bamburgh, be thou exalted among all 
the cities of England, for within thy precincts did 
the holy Aidan commithis soul into the hands of his 
Master. And thou, O Holy Isle of Lindisfarne, 
whose soil was hallowed by the sacred remains of 
the athlete of Christ, do thou shine forth upon us 
the grace of the Almighty, as the sun sheddeth its 
rays upon the whole world, that, enlightened 
thereby, our eyes may clearly behold the straight 
and narrow path which Aidan trod, which leadeth 
us surely to the mansions of heaven. 


Now & ever..., of the Deposition. 


Great Doxology. Troparia. Litanies. Dismissal. 
First Hour. 


AT LITURGY 
See rubrics for Deposition of the Cincture of the 


Mother of God. 


Composed by the reader Isaac Lambertsen. This service is offered for private use and, where permitted 
by the diocesan bishop, for use in church services. ©2005 Isaac E. Lambertsen 
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WHOIS “ORTHODOX”? 


Statement of the Orthodox Church of Antioch 
on the Theological Dialogue on the Relations 
between the Eastern and Syrian Orthodox 
Churches, November 1991 


A SYNODAL AND PATRIARCHAL LETTER 
To ALL Our CHILDREN, PROTECTED BY GOD, OF 
THE Hoty SEE ofr ANTIOCH BELOVED: 


You must have heard of the continuous efforts 
for decades by our Church with the sister Syrian 
Orthodox Church [The Monophysite sect — ed.] to 
foster a better knowledge and understanding of both 
Churches, whether on the dogmatic or pastoral level. 
These attempts are nothing but a natural expression 
that the Orthodox Churches, and especially those 
within the Holy See of Antioch, are called to articu- 
late the will of the Lord that all may be one, just as the 
Son is One with the Heavenly Father (John 10:30). 
It is our duty and that of our brothers in the Syrian 
Orthodox Church to witness to Christ in our Eastern 
region where He was born, preached, suffered, was 
buried and rose from the dead, ascended into 
Heaven, and sent down His Holy and Life-giving 
Spirit upon His holy Apostles. 

All the meetings, the fellowship, the oral and 
written declarations meant that we belong to One 
Faith [The Fathers of the Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon thought and decreed otherwise — ed.] 
even though history had manifested our division 
more than the aspects of our unity. All this has 
called upon our Holy Synod of Antioch to bear 
witness to the progress of our Church in the See of 
Antioch towards unity that preserves for each 
Church its authentic Oriental heritage whereby the 
one Antiochian Church benefits from its sister 
Church and is enriched in its traditions, literature 
and holy rituals. Every endeavor and pursuit in the 
direction of the coming together of the two 
Churches is based on the conviction that this 
orientation is from the Holy Spirit, and it will give 
the Eastern Orthodox image more light and radi- 
ance, which it has lacked for centuries before. 
Having recognized the efforts made in the direction 
of unity between the two Churches, and being 
convinced that this direction was inspired by the 


Holy Spirit and projects a radiant image of Eastern 
Christianity overshadowed during centuries, the 
Holy Synod of the Church of Antioch saw the need 
to give a concrete expression of the close fellowship 
between the two Churches, the Syrian Orthodox 
Church and the Eastern Orthodox, for the edifica- 
tion of their faithful. 

Thus, the following decisions were taken: 

1. We affirm the total and mutual respect of the 
spirituality, heritage and Holy Fathers of both 
Churches. The integrity of both the Byzantine and 
Syriac liturgies is to be preserved. 

2. The heritage of the Fathers in both Churches 
and their traditions as a whole should be integrated 
into Christian education curricula and theological 
studies. Exchanges of professors and students are to 
be enhanced. 

3. Both Churches shall refrain from accepting 
any faithful from one Church into the membership 
of the other, irrespective of all motivations or 
reasons. 

4. Meetings between the two Churches, at the 
level of their Synods, according to the will of the two 
Churches, will be held whenever the need arises. 

5. Each Church will remain the reference and 
authority for its faithful, pertaining to matters of 
personal status (marriage, divorce, adoption etc.). 

6. If bishops of the two Churches participate at 
a holy baptism or funeral service, the one belonging 
to the Church of the baptized or deceased will 
preside. In case of a holy matrimony service, the 
bishop of the bridegroom’s Church will preside. 

7. The above mentioned is not applicable to the 
concelebration in the Divine Liturgy. 

8. What applies to bishops equally applies to 
the priests of both Churches. 

9. In localities where there is only one priest, from 
either Church, he will celebrate services for the faithful 
of both Churches, including the Divine Liturgy, 
pastoral duties, and holy matrimony. He will keep an 
independent record for each Church and transmit 
that of the sister Church to its authorities. 

10. If two priests of the two Churches happen 
to be in a locality where there is only one Church, 
they take turns in making use of its facilities. 
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11. Ifa bishop from one Church and a priest 
from the sister Church happen to concelebrate a 
service, the first will preside even when it is the 
priest’s parish. 

12. Ordinations into the holy orders are per- 
formed by the authorities of each Church for its 
own members. It would be advisable to invite the 
faithful of the sister Church to attend. 

13. Godfathers, godmothers (in baptism) and 
witnesses in holy matrimony can be chosen from 
the members of the sister Church. 

14. Both Churches will exchange visits and will 
co-operate in the various areas of social, cultural 
and educational work. We ask God’s help to 
continue strengthening our relations with the sister 
Church, and with other Churches, so that we all 


become one community under one Shepherd. 


12.11.1991 
Patriarch Ignatios [V, Damascus 


Why is this important? The foregoing docu- 
ment was issued (and remains in force and practice) 
by the “Orthodox” Patriarchate of Antioch, one of 
the historic patriarchates, which continues fully in 
communion with Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Serbia, Moscow, and the many local 
Churches of “world Orthodoxy” (including, of 
course, the Antiochian Church in the US and else- 
where, and the “OCA”). It declares a de facto full 
intercommunion, if not union, with the so-called 
“Syrian Orthodox Church”, which is in no sense 
Orthodox, but rather is the spiritual and historic 
descendant of the Monophysite heretics, who were 
declared anathema by the Fourth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil and all later Councils, and continue to be so 
declared by all genuinely Orthodox Churches in the 
Anathemas of the Sunday of Orthodoxy. Clearly, in 
many if not most cases, this is a matter of speaking 
with a forked tongue — formally condemning a 
heresy, but in practice deliberately falling under the 
anathemas of the Council. 

The following account of the Fourth Council 
was published in full in Living Orthodoxy #98 some 
years ago. We republish it because of its vital 
importance to this issue, with some minor editorial 
deletions for economy of space and reading. 


THE FourtH CECUMENICAL COUNCIL, 
ALSO KNOWN AS THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON 


(...) In his quest for the peace of the Church, 
the holy Cyril did not cease to apply his efforts 
toward its attainment. And the Lord blessed the 
labors of the great archpastor, for they eventually 
bore fruit: John of Antioch, in the name of all the 
bishops of the region of Antioch, sent to Saint Cyril 
a confession of faith, the essence of which is in- 
cluded in the following excerpt: “We [wrote the 
Antiochian bishops] confess, therefore, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, perfect 
God, and perfect man ofa reasonable soul and flesh 
consisting; begotten before the ages of the Father 
according to His divinity, and in the last days, for 
us and for our salvation, [was born] of the Virgin 
Mary according to His humanity; that He is con- 
substantial with the Father according to divinity 
and consubstantial with us according to humanity, 
for in Him there is a perfect unity of two natures. 
For this reason do we also confess one Christ, one 
Son, one Lord. According to this understanding of 
such an unconfused union, we confess the all-holy 
Virgin to be the Theotokos; because God the Word 
was incarnate and became man, and in His very 
conception He united Himself to the [bodily] 
temple received from her. We know the theolo- 
gians make some things of the evangelical and the 
apostolic teaching about the Lord common as 
pertaining to the one Person, and other things they 
divide as to the two natures, and attribute the 
worthy ones to God on account of the Divinity of 
Christ, and the lowly ones to His humanity.” 

At the end of the epistle there is an 
anathematization of Nestorius and his doctrine, 
with a declaration to the effect that Maximian is 
received into communion. Cyril of Alexandria 
accepted this confession of John and the bishops of 
like mind with him as a gift from heaven, acknowl- 
edging it as wholly Orthodox. Peace began to 
spread throughout the ecclesiastical world, and 
disputes began to die down, as is apparent from the 
following expressions of the epistle of John of 
Antioch (dated 437): “All the bishops of the East 
[z.e., those subject to Antioch], as well as the bish- 
ops of the rest of the world, have condemned 
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Nestorius and agreed to his deposition. We have 
done and have declared what we ought to have done 
already these four years past. All the bishops of the 
coastal regions have consented and signed. The 
bishops of Phoenicia Minor and Cilicia did so last 
year; the Arabs [have done so] through their bishop 
Antiochus; the lands of Mesopotamia, Osrhoene, 
Euphratensis and Syria Minor have approved all 
that we have done. We have long since received a 
[favorable] reply from the land of the Isaurians; and 
all the bishops of Syria Major have signed with us.” 

Yet with the extreme tension in ecclesiastical 
life surrounding the questions raised by the 
Nestorians, a union could not fail to encounter 
disapprobation on the part of certain people, both 
in Antioch and in Alexandria, who were dissatisfied 
with it. Particularly dangerous for the ecclesiastical 
world were those opponents of ecclesiastical agree- 
ment between Alexandria and Antioch who were 
among the ranks of those who held Saint Cyril in 
high respect. These people were the forerunners of 
the soon to be revealed Monophysite heresy. They 
considered the communion between Saint Cyril 
and John of Antioch to bea betrayal of Orthodoxy 
and perceived heresy in the teaching of Saint Cyril 
on the two natures in Christ. For his part, Saint 
Cyril did everything possible to “impose silence 
upon [his] enemies who had formerly been his 
friends.” When discussing their views, he never 
ceased to explain that the doctrine of two natures in 
Christ does not exclude the doctrine of their con- 
joining. But, stubbornly adhering to their error, 
the former friends of Saint Cyril paid no heed to his 
explanations and exhortations, and the great hier- 
arch went to his grave without the assurance that 
the union which had been achieved to his great joy 
would be a lasting one. 

The more time passed, the more the number of 
both the proponents and the defenders of the union 
grew, which increased the malice of its enemies, 
who had formerly been among the ranks of those 
who honored and respected Saint Cyril. Despite 
their great number, they behaved with restraint 
while Saint Cyril was alive, for he enjoyed tremen- 
dous respect with the Church. But with his death 
matters changed. In Alexandria, enemies of the 


union began openly and forcefully to act against it 
in the name of Orthodoxy, yet in actual fact in the 
name of their own heretical doctrine, which has 
become known in the history of the Church under 
the name Monophysism. The principal represen- 
tative of the Monophysite heresy was Eutyches, the 
abbot of one of the monasteries in Constantinople. 
At the time of the Third CEcumenical Council, 
Eutyches showed himself to be a zealous partisan of 
Saint Cyril of Alexandria in his struggle against the 
heresy of Nestorius: “When Nestorius opposed the 
Truth, Eutyches stood up for it.” 

Thus Eutyches’ activity earned for him the 
respect of Saint Cyril, and after the Third 
(Ecumenical Council the saint sent Eutyches a 
copy of his description of the activity of the just- 
But Eutyches, like all the 
Alexandrians who were opposed to the union, only 
respected Saint Cyril as the champion of Ortho- 
doxy against Nestorius; he considered the holy 
father’s activity during and after the union as a 
mistake, if not a betrayal of Orthodoxy. For this 


concluded Council. 


reason, Eutyches did not recognize the treatises 
authored by the famous Archbishop of Alexandria 
in preparation for the Union and in defense ofit. In 
these treatises the idea of two natures in the Person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ was developed and force- 
fully maintained. 

This completely contradicted the heretical 
Monophysite views of Eutyches, who taught: “Af- 
ter the incarnation of God the Word I worship one 
nature—the nature of God Who took on flesh and 
became man”; “I confess that our Lord consists of 
two natures before [their] union, and after [their] 
union I confess one nature”. One should note that 
these words are also encountered in the writings of 
Saint Cyril of Alexandria, who himself borrowed 
them from the writings of Saint Athanasius of 
Alexandria; thus, they were not devised by 
Eutyches, but extracted by him from the treatises of 
Saint Cyril without tying them in with his other 
views: they therefore take on a heretical character 
which they do not have when read in context. 
However, the circumstance that the expressions 
cited were to be found in the writings of Saint Cyril 
lent credibility to the heretical teaching of the 
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Monophysites and attracted short-sighted 
Christians to them. 

The case of Eutyches aroused the interest of 
Eusebius, Bishop of Doryleum, famous for his 
opposition to Nestorius. (...) Eusebius wrote, 
among other things: “I have asked Eutyches, priest 
and archimandrite, that he not give rein to such a 
rout of the senses, to such an intoxication of the 
thoughts and frenzy of the mind, so that he even 
forgets the fear of God and dares to call heretics 
those fathers who are considered to be among the 
saints, and us, their followers in the Faith; but he, 
having unrestrained lips and an unbridled tongue, 
does not cease to reject the pious dogmas of Ortho- 
doxy. I beg and beseech Your Holiness: Do not 
leave my request without attention, but instruct 
Eutyches, the priest and archimandrite, to appear 
before your holy council and defend himselfagainst 
that of which I accuse him. I am prepared to 
denounce him for falsely calling himself Orthodox 
and for being totally alien to the Orthodox Faith.” 

Not wishing to call public attention to the case, 
yet considering it impossible to ignore Eusebius’ 
statement, Flavian, the president of the council, 
proposed that Eusebius confront Eutyches in a 
private meeting. But the fact was, Eusebius had 
gone to admonish Eutyches several times, but with- 
outeffect. “Now,” Eusebius resolutely declared, “it 
is impossible for me, having gone to him often and 
been unable to persuade him, to go to him again 
and listen to blasphemous words.” Seeing that 
Eusebius could not be dissuaded, the council found 
itself forced to send to Eutyches a deputation 
consisting of the priest John and the deacon An- 
drew; the deputation was obliged to present 
Eutyches with the memorandum of Eusebius of 
Dorylezum and to invite the archimandrite to the 
council to give an explanation. 

On returning from Eutyches, the deputation 
stated the following to the council: “We went to 
him at his monastery, read to him the memoran- 
dum of accusation, gave him a copy thereof, de- 
clared to him the name of his accuser, and an- 
nounced that they were summoning him to justify 
himself before Your Holiness. He utterly refused to 
come and justify himself, saying that he had a 


particular custom, as it were established by law 
from the beginning, never to part from his brethren 
to go anywhere, but to live in the monastery, almost 
as ifinatomb. (...) He confessed that He Who was 
born of the Virgin Mary is perfect God and perfect 
man, but does not have flesh which is consubstan- 
tial with ours.” 

“The proofs which we have heard,” said 
Eusebius after the report of the deputation, “suffice 
to make clear what ungodly opinion, contrary to 
the expositions of the holy fathers, Eutyches holds. 
I ask that Eutyches be again summoned hither.” It 
was decided to send a second deputation to 
Eutyches.... 

“When we went in [to Eutyches],” the deputies 
said, “we gave him the signed paper; he ordered it 
read in our presence, and after it had been read, he 
said: “I have set it as a rule not to leave the 
monastery save for some deadly necessity; the holy 
council and the God-loving bishop see that I am old 
and decrepit; let the archbishop and the council do 
with me what they want; I ask only one thing—that 
no one be bothered here again, for it is my rule not 
to leave the monastery.” 

When they heard this statement, the council 
decided: “We must urge Eutyches a third time to 
come to this holy council. If he will not do so, he 
accuses himself.” (...) 

On November 17th, the third deputation, re- 
turning from Eutyches, transmitted to the fathers of 
the council the latter’s request: “I beg leave to ask my 
lord, thearchbishop, and the holy council, to give me 
the space of this week; and the following week, if it 
please God, I will come and justify myself before my 
lord and the holy council.” This request was taken 
under consideration, and Archbishop Flavian, in the 
name of the council, decided: “We grant [Eutyches] 
the space of time he requests. But if, contrary to his 
own promise, Eutyches does not appear on the 
second day of the following week [November 22nd], 
he will be utterly deprived both of his rank as priest 
and the abbacy of his monastery.” 

November 22nd arrived. The members of the 
council assembled in the judgment hall of the 
archepiscopal residence. Eutyches appeared before 
the council with a multitude of soldiers, monks and 
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underlings of the Pretorian Prefect; furthermore, 
Eutyches was accompanied by the Silentarius 
Magnus, a high-ranking palace official sent by the 
emperor to place before the council the following 
proposal: “Weare concerned for the peace of the holy 
Churches and the Orthodox Faith, and we desire to 
preserve the Faith which was truly, under the inspi- 
ration of God, set forth by our holy fathers who 
assembled in Nicza in 318 and were in Ephesus at 
the condemnation of Nestorius. We desire this, so 
that scandal not intrude upon the aforementioned 
Orthodoxy. And since we know the most renowned 
Patrician Florentius to be faithful and tested in 
Orthodoxy, we desire that he be presentat the session 
of the council, since the discourse will concern the 
Faith.” “We all know our lord Florentius to be 
faithful and tested in Orthodoxy,” said Archbishop 
Flavian after reading the emperor's decree, “and we 
desire that he be present.” 

After Florentius arrived at the council, the 
investigation of Eutyches’ case commenced. At the 
session dedicated to Eutyches, the Council of 
Constantinople of 448 bases its decision on the 
question of the union of two natures in Christ Jesus 
principally on the epistle of Saint Cyril of Alexan- 
dria “To Those in the East”, where the progress of 
the union is set forth, the confession of faith of John 
of Antioch is confirmed, and—what is especially 
important for the council—the false theology of 
the Monophysites is expressly overturned: “Let the 
mouths of those be closed,” says the epistle, “who 
confess either the identity or the blending or the 
confusion of the Son of God with the flesh.” From 
among other of Saint Cyril’s writings the council 
was guided by one of his epistles to Nestorius, in 
which the teaching of the two natures in Christ was 
confessed with full clarity. In investigating the case 
of Eutyches, the council strove mainly to ascertain 
whether Eutyches was in agreement with the epistle 
of Saint Cyril referred to above and with the words 
of the confession of John of Antioch which were 
contained therein. 

The deacon who declaimed the epistle of Saint 
Cyril “To Those in the East” at the council read 
without being stopped until he reached the follow- 
ing words: “We confess that the Lord Jesus Christ, 


the only-begotten Son of God, is perfect God and 
perfect man, consisting of a rational soul and a 
body; that He was begotten by the Father before the 
ages in His divinity, and the latter times, for our 
sake and the sake of our salvation, [was born] of the 
Virgin Mary in His humanity; that He is consub- 
stantial with the Father in divinity and consubstan- 
tial with us in humanity, for in Him was the union 
of two natures accomplished. This is why we also 
confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord; and on the 
basis ofsuch an unblended union we confess the all- 
holy Virgin to be the Theotokos, because God the 
Word was incarnate and became man, and in His 
very conception united with Himself the temple 
He received from her.” 

At this point the reading of the epistle was 
interrupted when Eusebius of Dorylzum cried out: 
“Eutyches does not confess this and has never been 
in agreement with this; rather, he has thought and 
taught contrary to this!” This exclamation resulted 
in Eutyches debating, first with the Prefect 
Florentius, and afterwards with Archbishop 
Flavian and Eusebius of Doryleum. These debates 
ultimately led Eutyches to make the following 
statement: “I confess that our Lord consisted of two 
natures before [their] unification, and I confess one 
nature after [their] unification.” There no longer 
remained any doubt that Eutyches was a heretic. 

To prevent the heresy of Eutyches from result- 
ing in grievous consequences for the Church, the 
fathers of the council proposed that he anathema- 
tize all that was contrary to the dogmas read out at 
the council. But Eutyches rejected this proposal in 
Then the fathers of the 
council, rising up, proclaimed: “Let Eutyches be 
anathema!” Later, after a conference, a statement 
was made regarding Eutyches, signed by 
Archbishop Flavian, 31 bishops and 
23 archimandrites: “From everything—the 
actions which have taken place and the present 
acknowledgment of Eutyches—it has been discov- 


a bitter tone of voice. 


ered that he is suffering from the errors of 
Valentinus and Apollinarius. Not moved to shame 
by our exhortations and admonitions, he has not 
wished to agree with the true dogmas; for this 
reason, sighing and weeping over his utter damna- 
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tion, we have determined in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
of Whom he [Eutyches] has spoken evil, to cut him 
off from all priestly ministry, communion with us 
and the leadership of monasteries. Let all those who 
after this will converse or have fellowship with him 
know that they themselves will deserve the punish- 
ment of excommunication, as ones who have not 
avoided converse with him.” 

The Council of Constantinople in 448 did not, 
however, bring an end to the disputes: it was not 
recognized by the Church of Alexandria or Egypt, 
which was the focus of the enemies of union; or the 
Church of Jerusalem, which from of old, from the 
days of the First Ecumenical Council, had gone 
hand in hand with the Church of Alexandria in 
resolving disputed questions of dogma; or even the 
Church of Rome, which in the person of Pope Leo 
the Great at first comported itself with disapproval 
regarding the Council of Constantinople, being 
poorly acquainted with the details of disputes tak- 
ing place in the remote East. The Council of 
Constantinople was accepted by the Church of 
Constantinople and those Churches in Asia Minor 
and Syria which before were sympathetic to the 
union. Itis not surprising, therefore, that when the 
Council of Constantinople did not encounter the 
sympathy it needed among the exalted secular 
authorities, difficult times befell the Orthodox 
Church: the friends of the union, the defenders of 
the Orthodox Faith, were considered enemies of 
Orthodoxy, and the Monophysites became as pow- 
erful as the Arians had been during the lamented 
days of the Emperor Constantius. 

Such being the state of affairs, the resolutions of 
the Council of Constantinople did not break the 
hardened obduracy of Eutyches. Relying on the 
Court’s sympathetic relations with him, he deter- 
mined to wage war on the council and his own 
archbishop: he submitted a petition to Emperor 
Theodosius, in which he asked for a review of his 
case ata new council. At the same time, Eutyches 
senta complaint to Saint Leo the Great in Rome, to 
the effect that among those in the East, ze. in 
Constantinople, “through the efforts of certain 
men, the Nestorian heresy is being resurrected 
anew.” By this Eutyches wished to tell the pope that 


at the Council of Constantinople he, Eutyches, was 
condemned (he alleged) as one who defended and 
honored Saint Cyril, who had dedicated himself, as 
they saw, to war on Nestorianism. 

In his written reply to Eutyches, Pope Leo 
expressed his approval of his pious zeal, though at 
the same time stating that he was little acquainted 
with the matter: “As soon as we know more fully 
those who have impiously done this,” writes the 
holy pope, “we will consider what is necessary, with 
God’s help, to assure, as it were, that the ungodly 
infection, which has long since been condemned, 
be extirpated.” Saint Leo then addressed a request 
to Archbishop Flavian of Constantinople for a 
clarification of the matter.... Flavian did not delay 
in making his reply. (...) 

The pope’s reply to this was The Encyclical or 
Conciliar Epistle of His Holiness Leo, Archbishop of 
the City of Rome, Written to Flavian, Archbishop of 
Constantinople (Against the Heresy of Eutyches)”, 
which is famous in the history of the Church. 
[Note: The following translation of this epistle is 
quoted verbatim, with minor editorial alterations, 
from A Select Library of the Christian Church: 
Nicene & Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. XIV: The Seven 
Ecumenical Councils (New York: Charles Scribers 
Sons, 1900; reprinted Peabody, MA: Hendrickson 
Publishers, Inc., 1994), pp. 254-258.] 

“Leo the bishop, to his most dear brother 
Flavian: 

“Having read your Affection’s letter, the late 


arrival of which is a matter of surprise to us, and 


having gone through the record of the proceedings of 
the bishops, we have now, at last, gained a clear view 
of the scandal which has risen up among you, against 
the integrity of the Faith; and what at first seemed 
obscure has now been elucidated and explained. By 
this means Eutyches, who seemed to be deserving of 
honor under the title of presbyter, is now shown to 
be exceedingly thoughtless and sadly inexperienced, 
so that to him also we may apply the prophet’s words: 
“He hath not willed to understand how to do good: 
iniquity hath he devised upon his bed’ [Ps. 35: 4-5]. 
What, indeed, is more unrighteous than to entertain 
ungodly thoughts, and not to yield to persons wiser 
and more learned? But into this folly do they fall 


who, when hindered by some obscurity from appre- 
hending the truth, have recourse, not to the words of 
the prophets, nor to the letters of the apostles, nor to 
the authority of the Gospels, but to themselves; and 
become teachers of error, just because they have not 
been disciples of the truth. 

“For what learning has he received from the 
sacred pages of the Newand the Old Testament, who 
does not so much as understand the very beginning 
of the very Symbol [of Faith]? And that which, all the 
world over, is uttered by the voices of all applicants 
for regeneration, is still not grasped by the mind of 
this aged man. If, then, he knew not what he ought 
to think about the Incarnation of the Word of God, 
and was not willing, for the sake of obtaining the 
light of intelligence, to make laborious search 
through the whole extent of the Holy Scriptures, he 
should at least have received with heedful attention 
that general Confession common to all, whereby the 
whole body of the faithful profess that they ‘believe 
in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son our Lord, Who was born of the Holy Spirit 
and the Virgin Mary.’ 

“By which three clauses the engines of almost all 
heretics are shattered. For when God is believed to be 
both ‘Almighty’ and ‘Father’, it is proved that the Son 
is everlasting together with Himself, differing in noth- 
ing from the Father, because He was born as ‘God 
from God’, Almighty from Almighty, Coéternal from 
Eternal; not later in time, nor inferior in power, not 
unlike Him in glory, not divided from Him in essence, 
but the same only-begotten and everlasting Son of an 
everlasting Parent was ‘born of the Holy Spirit and the 
Virgin Mary’. This birth in time in no way detracted 
from, in no way added to, that divine and everlasting 
birth; but expended itself wholly in the work of 
restoring man, who had been deceived; so that it might 
both overcome death, and by its power ‘him who had 
the power of death, that is, the devil’ [Heb. 2: 14]. For 
we could not have overcome the author of sin and of 
death, unless He Who could neither be contaminated 
by sin, nor detained by death, had taken upon Himself 
our nature, and made it His own. For, in fact, He was 
‘conceived of the Holy Spirit’ within the womb of a 
Virgin Mother, who bore Him as she had conceived 
Him, without loss of virginity. 


“But if he [Eutyches] was not able to obtain a 
true conception from this pure fountain of Chris- 
tian Faith, because by his own blindness he had 
darkened for himself the brightness of a truth so 
clear, he should have submitted himself to the 
Evangelist’s teaching; and after reading what Mat- 
thew says: “The book of the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abraham’ [Mt. 
1:1], he should also have sought instruction from 
the Apostle’s preaching; and after reading the 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ, called an apostle, separated unto the Gospel 
of God, (which He had promised before by the 
prophets in the Holy Scriptures), concerning His 
Son,... Who was made [unto Him] of the seed of 
David according to the flesh,’ he should have 
bestowed some devout study on the pages of the 
prophets; and finding that God’s promise said to 
Abraham, ‘in thy seed shall all nations [of the earth] 
be blessed’ [Gen. 22:18], in order to avoid all doubt 
as to the proper meaning of this ‘seed’, he should 
have attended to the apostle’s words, “To Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made. He saith nor, 
‘And to seeds,’ as of many; butas of one, ‘And to thy 
seed,’ which is Christ’ [Gal. 3:16]. 

“He should also have apprehended with his 
inward ear the declaration of Isaiah: “Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive in the womb, and shall bring forth a 
Son, and thou shalt call His name Emmanuel, 
which, being interpreted is, God with us’ [Is. 7:14; 
Mt. 1:23]; and should have read with faith the words 
of the same prophet: ‘For a Child is born to us, and 
a Son is given to us, Whose government is upon His 
shoulder; and His name is called the Angel of great 
Counsel, wonderful, Counsellor, mighty God, 
Prince of peace, Father of the age to come’ [Is. 9:6]. 
And he should not have spoken idly to the effect that 
the Word was in such a sense made flesh, that the 
Christ Who was brought forth from the Virgin’s 
womb had the form of a man, and had not a body 
really derived from His Mother’s body. Possibly his 
reason for thinking that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
not of our nature was this—that the Angel Who was 
sent to the blessed and Ever-virgin Mary said: “The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee, and therefore also 
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that Holy Thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God’ [Lk. 1:35]; as if, because the 
Virgin’s conception was caused by a divine act, 
therefore the flesh of Him Whom she conceived was 
not of the nature of her who conceived Him. But we 
are not to understand that ‘generation’, peerlessly 
wonderful and wonderfully peerless, in such a sense 
as that the newness of the mode of production did 
away with the proper character of the kind. 

“For it was the Holy Spirit Who gave fecundity 
to the Virgin, but it was from a body thata real body 
was derived; and ‘when Wisdom was building 
herself a house’, the “Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us’ [Jn. 1:14], that is, in that flesh 
which He assumed from a human being, and which 
He animated with the spirit of rational life. 

“Accordingly, while the distinctness of both 


natures and substances was preserved, and both met - 


in one Person, lowliness was assumed by majesty, 
weakness by power, mortality by eternity; and, in 
order to pay the debt of our condition, the invio- 
lable nature was united to the passible, so that as the 
appropriate remedy for our ills, one and the same 
‘Mediator between God and men, the man, Christ 
Jesus’ [I Tim. 2:5], might from one element be 
capable of dying and also from the other be inca- 
pable. Therefore, in the entire and perfect nature of 
true man was born true God, whole in what was 
His, whole in what was ours. By ‘ours’ we mean 
what the Creator formed in us at the beginning and 
what He assumed in order to restore. 

“For of that which the deceiver brought in, and 
man, thus deceived, admitted, there was not a trace 
in the Savior. 

“And the fact that He took on Himself a share 
in our infirmities did not make Him a partaker in 
our transgressions. He assumed ‘the form of a 
servant’ without the defilement of sin, enriching 
what was human, not impairing what was divine: 
because that ‘emptying of Himself, whereby the 
Invisible made Himself visible, and the Creatorand 
Lord of all things willed to be one among mortals, 
was a stepping down in compassion, nota failure of 
power. Accordingly, the Same Who, remaining in 
the form of God, made man, became man in the 
form ofaservant. For each of the natures retains its 


proper character without defect; and as the form of 
God does not take away the form ofa servant, so the 
form ofa servant does not impair the form of God. 

“For since the devil was glorying in the fact that 
man, deceived by his craft, was bereft of divine gifts 
and, being stripped of his endowment of immortal- 
ity, had come under the grievous sentence of death, 
and that he himself, amid his miseries, had found a 
sort of consolation in having a transgressor as his 
companion, and that God, according to the require- 
ments of the principle of justice, had changed His 
own resolution in regard to man, whom He had 
created in so high a position of honor; there was need 
of a dispensation of secret counsel, in order that the 


unchangeable God, Whose will could not be de- 


- prived of its own benignity, should fulfill by a more 


secret mystery His original plan of loving kindness 
toward us, and that man, who had been led into fault 
by the wicked subtlety of the devil, should not perish 
contrary to God’s purpose. Accordingly, the Son of 
God, descending from His seat in heaven, and not 
departing from the glory of the Father, enters this 
lower world, born after a new order, by a new mode 
of birth. After a new order; because He Who in His 
own sphere is invisible, became visible in ours; He 
Who could not be enclosed in space, willed to be 
enclosed; continuing to be before times, He began to 
exist in time; the Lord of the universe allowed His 
infinite majesty to be overshadowed, and took upon 
Him the form of a servant; the impassible God did 
not disdain to be passible Man, and the Immortal 
One to be subjected to the laws of death. And born 
by a new mode of birth; because inviolate virginity, 
while ignorant of concupiscence, supplied the mat- 
ter of His flesh. What was assumed from the Lord’s 
Mother was nature, not fault. 

“Nor does the wondrousness of the nativity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as born of a Virgin’s womb, 
imply that His nature is unlike ours. For the 
Selfsame, Who is true God, is also true man; and 
there is no illusion in this union, while the lowliness 
of man and the loftiness of Godhead meet together. 
For as ‘God’ is not changed by the compassion 
[exhibited], so ‘Man’ is not consumed by the dig- 
nity [bestowed]. For each ‘form’ does the acts 
which belong to it, in communion with the other; 
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the Word, that is, performing what belongs to the 
Word, and the flesh carrying out what belongs to 
the flesh; the one of these shines out in miracles, the 
other succumbs to injuries. And as the Word does 
not withdraw from equality with the Father in 
glory, so the flesh does not abandon the nature of 
our kind. For, as we must often be saying, He is one 
and the same, truly Son of God, and truly Son of 
Man. God, inasmuch as ‘in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God’ [Jn. 1:1]. Man, inasmuch as ‘the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us’ [Jn. 1:14]. 
God, inasmuch as “all things were made by Him; 
and without Him was not anything made that was 
made’ [Jn. 1: 3]. Man, inasmuch as He was ‘made 
of a woman, made under the law’ [Gal. 4:4]. 

The nativity of the flesh is a manifestation of 
human nature; the Virgin’s child-bearing is an 
indication of divine power. the infancy of the Babe 
is exhibited by the humiliation of swaddling 
clothes: the greatness of the Highest is declared by 
the voices of angels. He Whom Herod impiously 
designs to slay is like humanity in its beginnings; 
but He Whom the Magi rejoice to adore on their 
knees is Lord of all. Now when He came to the 
baptism of John His forerunner, lest the fact that 
the Godhead was covered with a veil of flesh should 
be concealed, the voice of the Father spake in 
thunder from heaven: “This is My beloved Son, in 
Whom Iam well pleased’ [Mt. 3:17]. Accordingly, 
He Who, as man, is tempted by the devil’s subtlety, 
is the same to Whom, as God, angels pay duteous 
service. To hunger, to thirst, to be weary, and to 
sleep, is obviously human. But to satisfy five 
thousand men with five loaves, and give to the 
Samaritan woman that living water, to draw which 
can secure him that drinks of it from ever thirsting 
again; to walk on the surface of the sea with feet that 
sink not, and by rebuking the storm to bring down 
the ‘uplifted waves’, is unquestionably divine. As 
then—to pass by many points—it does not belong 
to the same nature to weep with feelings of pity over 
a dead friend and, after the mass of stone had been 
removed from the grave where he had lain four 
days, by a voice of command to raise him up to life 
again; or to hang on the wood, and to make all the 


elements tremble after daylight had been turned 
into night; or to be transfixed with nails, and to 
open the gates of paradise to the faith of the robber; 
so it does not belong to the same nature to say, ‘I and 
the Father are one’ [Jn. 10:30], and to say, ‘the 
Father is greater than I’ [Jn. 14:28]. For although 
in the Lord Jesus Christ there is one Person of God 
and man, yet that whereby contumely attaches to 
both is one thing, and that whereby glory attaches 
to both is another. 

“For from what belongs to us He has that 
manhood which is inferior to the Father; while 
from the Father He has equal Godhead with the 
Father. Accordingly, on account of this unity of 
Person which is to be understood as existing in both 
the natures, we read, on the one hand, that ‘the Son 
of man came down from heaven,’ inasmuch as the 
Son of God took flesh from that Virgin of whom 
He was born; and on the other hand, the Son of 
God is said to have been crucified and buried, 
inasmuch as He underwent this, not in His actual 
Godhead; wherein the Only-begotten is coéternal 
and consubstantial with the Father, but in the 
weakness of human nature. Wherefore, we all, in 
the very Symbol of Faith, confess that ‘the only- 
begotten Son of God was crucified and buried’, 
according to that saying of the apostle, ‘for had they 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory’ [I Cor. 2:8]. But when our Lord and Savior 
Himself was by His questions instructing the faith 
of the disciples, He said, “Whom do men say thar], 
the Son of man, am?’, that is, ‘I Who am Son of 
Man, and Whom yesee in the form ofaservant, and 
in reality of flesh, Whom say ye that I am?’ 

“Whereupon the blessed Peter, as inspired by 
God, and about to benefit all nations by his confes- 
sion, said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God’ [Mt. 16:13-16]. Not undeservedly, there- 
fore, was he pronounced blessed by the Lord, and 
derived from the original rock that solidity which 
belonged both to his virtue and to his name, who 
through revelation from the Father confessed the 
Selfsame to be both the Son of God and the Christ; 
because one of these truths, accepted without the 
other, would not profit unto salvation, and it was 


equally dangerous to believe the Lord Jesus Christ 
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to be merely God and not man, or merely man and 
not God. 

“But after the resurrection of the Lord—which 
was in truth the resurrection of a real body, for no 
other person was raised again than He Who had 
been crucified and had died—what else was accom- 
plished during that interval of forty days than to 
make our faith entire and clear of all darkness? For 
while He conversed with His disciples, and dwelt 
with them, and ate with them, and allowed himself 
to be handled with careful and inquisitive touch by 
those who were under the influence of doubt, for 
this end he came in to the disciples when the doors 
were shut, and by his breath gave them the Holy 
Spirit, and opened the secrets of Holy Scripture 
after bestowing on them the light of intelligence, 
and again in His selfsame Person showed to them 
the wound in the side, the prints of the nails, and all 
the fresh tokens of the Passion, saying, ‘Behold My 
hands and My feet, that it is I myself; handle Me, 
and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye 
see Me have’ [Lk. 24:39]: that the properties of the 
Divine and the human nature might be acknowl- 
edged to remain in Him without causing a division, 
and that we might in such sort know that the Word 
is not what the flesh is, as to confess that the one Son 
of God is both Word and flesh. On which mystery 
of the Faith this Eutyches must be regarded as 
unhappily having no hold, who does not recognize 
our nature to exist in the only-begotten Son of God, 
either by way of the lowliness of mortality, or of the 
glory of resurrection. 

“Nor has he been overawed by the declaration of 
the blessed Apostle and Evangelist John, saying, 
‘Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ hath 
come in the flesh is of God; and every spirit which 
dissolveth Jesus is not of God, and this is Antichrist’ 
[of Jn. 4:2, 3]. Now what is to dissolve Jesus, but 
to separate the human nature from Him, and to 
make void by shameless inventions that mystery by 
which alone we have been saved? Moreover, being in 
the dark as to the nature of Christ’s body, he must 
needs be involved in the like senseless blindness with 
regard to His Passion also. For if he does not think 
the Lord’s crucifixion to be unreal, and does not 
doubt that He really accepted suffering, even unto 


death, for the sake of the world’s salvation; as he 
believes in His death, let him acknowledge His flesh 
also, and not doubt that He Whom he recognizes as 
having been capable of suffering is also Man with a 
body like ours; since to deny His true flesh is also to 
deny His bodily sufferings. If then he accepts the 
Christian Faith, and does not turn away his ear from 
the preaching of the Gospel, let him see what nature 
it was that was transfixed with nails and hung on the 
wood of the Cross; and let him understand whence 
it was that, after the side of the Crucified had been 
pierced by the soldier’s spear, blood and water flowed 
out, that the Church of God might be refreshed both 
with a Laver and with a Cup. 

“Let him listen also to the blessed Apostle Peter 
when he declares that ‘sanctification of the Spirit’ 
takes place through the ‘sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ’ (I Pet. 1:2], and let him not give a mere 
cursory reading to the words of the same apostle, 
‘Knowing that ye were not redeemed with corrupt- 
ible things, like silver and gold, from your vain 
manner of life received by tradition from your fa- 
thers, but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
Lamb without blemish and without spot’ [I Pet. 
1:18-19]. Let him also not resist the testimony of 
Blessed John the Apostle, ‘And the blood of Jesus, the 
Son of God, cleanseth us from all sin’ [IJn. 1:7]. And 
again, “This is the victory which overcometh the 
world, even our Faith,’ and ‘Who is this that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God? This is He Who came by 
water and blood, even Jesus Christ; not in water only, 
but in water and blood; and it is the Spirit that 
beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth... And 
there are three that bear witness—the Spirit, water, 
and the blood; and the three are one’ [I Jn. 5:4-6, 8]. 
That is, the Spirit of sanctification, and the blood of 
redemption, and the water of baptism; which three 
things are one, and remain undivided, and not one 
of them is disjoined from connection with the others; 
because the Catholic Church lives and advances by 
this Faith, that in Christ Jesus we should believe 
neither manhood to exist without true Godhead, nor 
Godhead without true manhood. 

“But when Eutyches, on being questioned in 
your examination of him, answered, ‘I confess that 
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our Lord was of two natures before the union, but 
after the union I confess one nature’; I am aston- 
ished that so absurd and perverse a profession as this 
of his was not rebuked by a censure on the part of 
any of his judges, and that an utterance extremely 
foolish and extremely blasphemous was passed 
over, just as if nothing had been heard which could 
give offense: seeing that it is as impious to say that 
the only-begotten Son of God was of two natures 
before the Incarnation as it is shocking to affirm 
that, since the Word became flesh, there has been in 
Him one nature only. But lest Eutyches should 
think that what he said was correct, or was tolerable, 
because it was not confuted by any assertion of 
yours, we exhort your earnest solicitude, dearly 
beloved brother, to see that, if by God’s merciful 
inspiration the case is brought toa satisfactory issue, 
the inconsiderate and inexperienced man be 
cleansed also from his pestilent notion; seeing that, 
as the record of the proceedings has clearly shown, 
he had fairly begun to abandon his own opinion 
when on being driven intoa corner by your authori- 
tative words, he professed himself ready to say what 
he had not said before, and to give his adhesion to 
that faith from which he had previously stood aloof. 
But when he would not consent to anathematize 
the impious dogma, you understood, brother, that 
he continued in his own misbelief, and deserved to 
receive sentence of condemnation. For which if he 
grieves sincerely and to good purpose, and under- 
stands, even though too late, how properly the 
episcopal authority has been put in motion, or if, in 
order to make full satisfaction, he shall condemn 
orally, and under his own hand, all that he has held 
amiss, no compassion, to whatever extent, which 
can be shown him when he has been set right, will 
be worthy of blame, for our Lord, the true and good 
Shepherd, Who laid down His life for His sheep, 
and Who came to save men’s souls and not to 
destroy them, wills us to initiate His own loving 
kindness; so that justice should indeed constrain 
those who sin, but mercy should not reject those 
who are converted. 

“For then indeed is the true Faith defended 
with the best results, when a false opinion is con- 
demned even by those who have followed it... 


“We trust that the divine assistance will be with 
you, so that he who has gone astray may be saved by 
condemning his own unsound opinion. 

“May God keep you in good health, dearly 
beloved brother.” 

The epistle concluded with the pope’s state- 
ment: “But in order that the whole matter may be 
piously and faithfully carried out, we have ap- 
pointed our brethren, Julius, bishop, and Reatus, 
priest..., and also my son, the deacon Hilarius, to 
represent us. And with them we have associated our 
notarius, Dulcitius, of whose fidelity we have had 
good proof.” 

From this statement by the pope it is apparent 
that Eutyches’ intercession before the imperial 
power for a new council was honored. In fact, 
enjoying the protection of Archbishop Flavian’s 
enemy, the powerful minister Chrysaphius, who 
manipulated the will of the weak and characterless 
Emperor Theodosius, Eutyches managed, within 
four months of his condemnation, to have the 
emperor declare the convocation of a new, Church- 
wide council to investigate contrary dogmatic views 
on the Person of the God-man and the manner of 
the uniting within Him of the two natures, and for 
a review of the decisions of the Council of 
Constantinople regarding the case of Eutyches. It 
was proposed that the newly convoked council 
would be cecumenical, as was the council of 43 1— 
to it were summoned hierarchal representatives 
from all the major Churches of that time. But such 
was not the judgment of the Providence of God: in 
history this council has not come to be known as the 
Fourth CEcumenical Council, but rather as the 
“Robbers’ Council”, for the activity it directed not 
for the triumph of Orthodoxy, but for heretical 
beliefs. That the council was convoked at the desire 
of Eutyches and his adherents bode ill for Ortho- 
doxy and its defenders. For some reason the 
principal champions of Orthodox Truth, such as, 
for example, Archbishop Flavian of 
Constantinople and Pope Leo, did not incline 
sympathetically to the convocation of a new coun- 
cil, foreseeing what troubles and disorders it would 
bring into the Church. The basis for their minute 
apprehensions was to be found in the directives of 
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the supreme civil authority which preceded the 
opening of the council. 

Thus, by imperial edict, the blessed 
Theodoretus, a perspicacious enemy of 
Monophysism, who had bitter misunderstandings 
and altercations with Saint Cyril, was banned from 
attending the coming council; and he was banned, 
of course, not because he was an opponent of Saint 
Cyril, but as a powerful and mighty opponent of 
Eutyches. Also, a deliberate decree was issued 
allowing Archimandrite Barsum from Syria to vote 
at the council, even though according to the canons 
only bishops could be members. Such an exception 
was made for Barsum because, as the decree stated, 
he “is waging a war against certain Eastern bishops 
infected with the ungodliness of Nestorius” 
(though it would be more accurate to say that he 
was against Orthodox bishops, whom the 
Monophysites called Nestorians because, unlike 
Eutyches, they taught that there are two natures in 
Christ following the incarnation). 

By the emperor’s decree, the president of the 
council was to be Archbishop Dioscorus of Alexan- 
dria, who sided with the partisans of Eutyches and 
had ties with Chrysaphius. Elpidius, a member of 
the imperial council, and Eulogius, a pretorian 
tribune and notarius, received special instructions 
from the emperor: “Follow what will be done at the 
council in Ephesus, and under no circumstances 
permit any disorder. Ifyou see that anyone is causing 
tumult or disorder [at the council], to the disgrace of 
the Holy Faith, place such a person under arrest... 
Those who before condemned Archimandrite 
Eutyches must be present at the council, but must 
remain silent, not having the title of judges, but are 
to await the general opinion of all the other fathers, 
because that which before was defined by them 
themselves is now to be condemned.” That is, 
Archbishop Flavian and his partisans were not even 
permitted the right to speak in their own defense, lest 
by violating the emperor’s will they be placed under 
arrest. The instructions concluded with a directive 
to the effect that Elpidius and Eulogius were to be 
assigned a detachment of soldiers, and through them 
it was to be placed at the service of the Monophysites 
who had gained control of the council. 


These preconciliar directives by the emperor 
culminated in his epistle to the council itself. The 
epistle explained the reasons for the convocation of 
the council and indicated the general aim of its 
activity thus: “Since the God-loving Bishop Flavian 
desired to raise a question of the Holy Faith against 
the most honorable Archimandrite Eutyches and, 
having convoked a council, began to do something, 
we, applying several times to this most God-loving 
bishop, desired to prevent the disorder which was 
stirred up, being sufficiently firm in the Orthodox 
Faith bequeathed us by the holy fathers who were 
at Nica, and confirmed by the holy Council which 
was held in Ephesus. Yet although we repeatedly 
urged this right most honorable bishop to leave off 
such investigation, lest it become a cause of disor- 
ders throughout the whole world, he, however, was 
not pacified. Mindful that to conduct such an 
investigation into the Faith without your holy 
council and without representatives of the Holy 
Churches would not be without danger, we have 
considered it necessary to gather Your Holinesses 
together, that you might uproot every diabolical 
root from the Holy Churches and cast out those 
who incline to the blasphemy of the ungodly 
Nestorius or those who favor him, and might make 
the inviolability of the Orthodox Faith soundly 
unshakable, because all our hope and the might of 
our empire depends on the Orthodox Faith in God 
and on your holy prayers.” 

Under such unfavorable conditions for the 
defenders of Orthodox Truth, the council con- 
vened in Ephesus on August 8th, 449.... From the 
acts of the council which preceded the appearance 
of Eutyches at it, one must note that the epistle of 
Leo the Great was not permitted to be read, obvi- 
ously since it was unfavorable for Eutyches and 
Dioscorus, since it was directed against their hereti- 
cal teachings. 

When, at the suggestion of Elpidius, Eutyches 
was summoned to the council, they suggested to 
him that he set forth before the council “justifica- 
tions beneficial for him”. Eutyches began his 
explanation with words which show that he saw 
among the fathers of the council those who shared 
his opinions: “I have entrusted myself to the 
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Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit,” Eutyches 
said, “and I have you as witnesses to the faith for 
which together with you, I have struggled.” After- 
ward, he submitted to the fathers of the council 
two written articles containing his confession of 
faith. In them Eutyches first of all complains 
against the Council of Constantinople’s “slan- 
ders” against him, that he “would not agree to 
think contrary to that Faith which was set forth by 
the holy fathers in Nicza.” 

Further on, without directly voicing his teach- 
ings concerning the unity of the two natures in 
Christ, Eutyches quoted in full the Nicean Symbol 
of Faith and added that he held firmly to the 
resolutions of the Councils of Nica and Ephesus 
and anathematized all heretics, beginning with 
Simon Magus. (...) “I therefore request,” Eutyches 
says at the end of his confession (or more accurately 
his slanderous accusations against the Council of 
Constantinople and its presiding hierarch), “that 
we discuss the calumny and injustice raised against 
me, the disorder which for this reason has arisen in 
all the churches and has resulted in much scandal; 
to commit to ecclesiastical punishments those 
guilty of all of this; and to cut off every root of 
blasphemy and impiety.” 

Archbishop Flavian, accused by Eutyches, de- 
manded that Eusebius of Doryleum be summoned 
to the council to set forth the points of accusation 
against Eutyches. But Elpidius, the imperial bu- 
reaucrat, would not permit this, announcing the 
emperor’s edict that the judges of Eutyches (at the 
Council of Constantinople) stand among those 
under investigation, without the right to speak. 
Instead of fulfilling the request of Flavian, he or- 
dered that the acts of the Council of 
Constantinople of 448 be read and condemned. 

During the reading of these acts, the heresy 
(Monophysism) of the council’s president, 
Dioscorus, and of the greater part of the bishops 
who comprised it, was shown to be quite blatant. 
When the reading reached the question put to 
Eutyches by Eusebius at the Council of 
Constantinople, “Do you confess two natures after 
the incarnation?”, many of the members of the 
council cried out: “Take and burn Eusebius [of 


Doryleum]! Let him be burned alive! Let him be 
cut in twain! As he has divided Christ, let him be 
divided himself!” Seeing that the turn of events was 
favorable to him, Dioscorus addressed to the bish- 
ops the question: “Is this expression, where two 
natures are spoken of after the incarnation, accept- 
able to us?” “Anathema to him who speaks thus!” 
cried the council. Thus was the Monophysite 
heresy proclaimed instead of the Truth at the 
unlawful council, and Orthodoxy was trampled 
underfoot. Of course, Eutyches, as the principal 
champion of the Monophysite heresy, was thereaf- 
ter declared to be Orthodox and was restored to the 
dignity of archimandrite and the rank of priest. 

Then followed the trial of Flavian, Archbishop 
of Constantinople. Following a previously devised 
plan, at precisely that moment several monks from 
the monastery of Eutyches appeared at the council 
with a petition containing the most unjust accusa- 
tions against the archbishop. (...) 

Of the three hundred monks of Eutyches’ mon- 
astery only thirty-five signed the petition, so that the 
whole affair would appear to be dishonest. The 
monks were received into ecclesial communion by 
the council, and their petition provided Dioscorus 
with a suitable basis for further machinations against 
the innocent Archbishop of Constantinople. 
Dioscorus ordered the decisions of the Third 
(Ecumenical council read, and then asked: “I think 
that all are pleased with the Niczan definition of the 
Faith, which the Council of Ephesus confirmed, 
ordering that it alone be held. We know that the 
fathers of that council resolved that if anyone speak 
or think or introduce anything contrary to it, he is to 
be subjected to condemnation. What do you think 
of this? Can we examine or introduce anything new 
contrary to this? Ifanyone has investigated anything 
above and beyond what has been said, defined and 
approved, will he not in all justice fall under the 
condemnation of the fathers? Let everyone say 
whether he is of this opinion” [One cannot fail to 
remark that Dioscorus is incorrectly interpreting the 
canon of the Third Ecumenical Council, which for- 
bids changes in the Symbol of Faith, as forbidding all 
theologizing. He is obviously applying this incorrect 
interpretation to Flavian for purposes of his own.] 
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A majority of votes at the council confirmed 
this. Then Dioscorus, rising from his seat, pro- 
posed in the following words that the canon of 
Ephesus be applied to Flavian and to Eusebius of 
Doryleum: “Flavian, former bishop of the Church 
of Constantinople, and Eusebius of Doryleum, as 
this holy and cecumenical council clearly sees, show 
themselves to be ones who reject and misconstrue 
almost everything, and have given occasion for 
scandal and the troubling of the Holy Churches 
and all the Orthodox people. It is clear that they 
have subjected themselves to the punishments once 
prescribed by our holy fathers in council. For this 
reason, basing ourselves on the decisions of the 
fathers, we sentence the aforementioned Flavian 
and Eusebius to deprivation of every priestly and 
episcopal dignity.” The opinion of Dioscorus was 
unanimously accepted by the Monophysites and 
was subscribed to by all the members of the council. 
Flavian and Eusebius were deposed from their 
hierarchal rank. Afterwards, Flavian was banished 
and ended his life in exile. After the council, 
Eusebius of Doryleum endured so many misfor- 
tunes that he later referred to Dioscorus as his 
murderer. The Deacon Hilarius, the legate of the 
pope, “barely managed to escape” from the council 
and reached Rome by roundabout ways. The 
blessed Theodoretus, who was not present at the 
council, was deposed from his rank and incarcer- 
ated in a monastery. Ibas, Metropolitan of Edessa, 
was anathematized. 

Thus did the Monophysite heresy triumph 
over the Truth of Orthodoxy, yet it triumphed, as 
was later revealed at the true Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, by way of dishonesty and violence. 

The dark cloud of heresy hung over nearly the 
entire East. But the Lord did not delay in coming 
to the help of His Church through His worthy 
servant, Saint Leo the Great. Having received word 
from Deacon Hilarius and Archbishop Flavian 
concerning the acts of the “Robbers’ Council”, Leo 
the Great addressed an epistle to the Emperor 
Theodosius and his sister, Pulcheria, in which, 
noting the illegal actions of the recently concluded 
council, he pointed out the necessity of convoking 
a new cecumenical council “which would so resolve 


or check all the injustices which have arisen, that 
there would no longer remain the least doubt as to 
the Faith, or division in love.” 

Saint Leo also sent two epistles, one after the 
other, to the clergy and people of Constantinople. 
“He who thinks as a Monophysite,” the zealous 
champion of Orthodoxy suggests in his epistles, “is 
drawn into fellowship with Arius, to whose corrup- 
tion this ungodliness, which denies the human 
nature in God the Word, is greatly pleasing.... He 
who does not acknowledge the human nature as- 
sumed by the only-begotten Son of God within the 
womb of the Daughter of David, cuts himself off 
from every mystery of the Christian Faith, and not 
recognizing the Bridegroom [Christ], and failing 
also to recognize the Bride [the Church], he cannot 
be a participant in the fraternal banquet [z.e., the 
Eucharist]. The Blood of Christ is the covering of 
the Word, wherewith everyone who confesses this 
Word is clothed. And he who is ashamed of Him 
and denies [His flesh] as though it were something 
unworthy, cannot receive from Him any adorn- 
ment, even if such a one were to come to the 
banquet of the King and audaciously join in the 
sacred meal. On the contrary, as a dishonorable 
interloper he will not be able to hide from the 
fastidiousness of the King, but, as the Lord Himself 
has borne witness, he will be taken and, bound 
hand and foot, will be cast into the outermost 
darkness, where there will be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth (Mt. 22:13). Therefore, he who does not 
confess a human body in Christ has acknowledged 
himself to be unworthy of the Mystery of the 
incarnation and cannot have any part in this Mys- 
tery.” “Do not think, beloved,” the holy pope 
wrote in an epistle to the Eastern Churches, “that 
divine Providence does not suffice for the Holy 
Church now or henceforth, in the future. The 
purity of the Faith will shine forth when the admix- 
ture of errors is removed from her. Providence 
always shows the necessary help to His own.” 

And the omnipotent Head of the Church did 
not delay in justifying the faith placed in His provi- 
dential activity: Emperor Theodosius, the protector 
of the Monophysites, soon died; his place was taken 
by General Marcian in August of 450, by the election 
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of the army and the senate. Deeply committed to 
Orthodoxy, Marcian subsequently married 
Theodosius’ sister Pulcheria, who was also renowned 
for her zeal for Orthodoxy. For the Orthodox, the 
affairs of the Church thus took a turn for the better. 
Leo the Great’s idea for the convocation of a new 
cecumenical council was realized. The council was 
appointed to be held in Nicza, but later, to make it 
easier for the emperor to oversee its course, it was 
moved to Chalcedon, which is separated from 
Constantinople only by the width of the straits of the 
Bosphorus. There the council opened its sessions on 
October 8th, in the magnificent and vast Church of 
the Holy Martyr Euthymia. 

The number of fathers at the council was very 
great — between 600 and 630, more than had 
attended any of the other councils. (...) The 
activity of the Fourth CEcumenical Council at 
Chalcedon consisted of 1) judgment over the 
“Robbers” Council” of 449 and Dioscorus of Alex- 
andria, its head; and 2) an investigation into the 
true teaching concerning the two natures in the 
Person of the God-man. 

At the first session of the council, which took 
place on October 8th, at the insistence of the pope’s 
legates, Dioscorus of Alexandria, who was sitting 
among the other fathers, had to leave their ranks 
and sit in the middle, as one under judgment, who 
had lost the right to vote. 

Then Eusebius of Doryleum also went to the 
middle of the church, to act as plaintiff, since he had 
endured much at the “Robbers’ Council”. “I have 
been insulted and offended by Dioscorus; and the 
Faith has also been insulted and offended,” declared 
Eusebius; “He is responsible for the death of Bishop 
Flavian and unjustly condemned him and me. I ask 
that you accept my petition.” In Eusebius’ petition, 
Dioscorus is accused principally of “having as- 
sembled a riotous mob and, having acquired the 
might which comes from money, offended the Faith 
of the Orthodox as far as he was able, and confirmed 
the impiety of the Monk Eutyches.” “Since his 
[Dioscorus’] encroachment upon the Faith and 
upon us [z.e., Eusebius himself and Flavian] is great, 
we ask that Dioscorus be commanded to defend 
himself against that of which we accuse him.” 


Then began a review of the acts of the Council 
of Constantinople of 448 and of the “Robbers’ 
Council” of Ephesus. The reading of the acts of the 
latter council was interrupted when the imperial 
edict permitting Theodoretus of Cyrrhus to be 
presentat the council, ifthe council itself'so desired, 
was read. When Theodoretus of Cyrrhus was 
mentioned, they demanded that this zealous de- 
fender of Orthodoxy against Monophysism be 
permitted at the sessions of the council. The 
appearance of Theodoretus provoked a storm 
among the fathers: some, partisans of Dioscorus, 
cried aloud that Theodoretus should be driven out; 
others, defenders of Orthodoxy, demanded that 
Dioscorus be expelled. The cries traded back and 
forth between both sides resulted in no little tumult 
and disorder, which had to be quelled by the 
senators and functionaries, who addressed the dis- 
orderly parties thus: “For the sake of God, it would 
be better not to prevent [the proceedings] from 
being heard. Permit everything to be read in order!” 

When they reached the emperor’s edict which 
appointed Dioscorusas president of the council, and 
when the latter tried to place part of the blame for the 
illicit actions on Bishops Juvenal, Thalassius, on the 
whole council and the emperor, the bishops of the 
Antioch area declared: “None of the Orthodox bish- 
ops at the Council of Ephesus was in agreement with 
the condemnation of Bishop Flavian and Bishop 
Eusebius; our assent was given under threat of vio- 
lence. Under threat of blows we signed the required 
paper on which, afterwards, the condemnation of 
the aforementioned bishops was written. They 
threatened us with condemnation; they threatened 
us with banishment. Soldiers were standing by with 
staves and swords, and we were terrorized by them. 
Where there are staves and swords, what kind of 
[Church] council can there be? The soldiers cast 
Flavian and Eusebius down more than we did, and 
what we did, we did out of fear.” 

This general statement concerning the intimi- 
dations and threats made by Dioscorus were con- 
firmed by Bishops Stephen of Ephesus, Theodore 
of Claudiopolis and Basil of Isaurian Seleucia, who 
clarified the more individual and truly crying de- 
tails of violations of justice. By the statements of 
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many it was likewise determined that the famous 
epistle of Pope Leo was “intentionally prevented by 
Dioscorus [from being read], even though he swore 
seven times that he would order it to be read.” By 
the conclusion of the reading of the acts of the 
Council of Ephesus, which revealed more and more 
of Dioscorus’ abuses, bringing to light all his crimi- 
nal acts, the bishops who took part in the Council 
of Ephesus, and were to one degree or another 
guilty of illegal actions, repented profoundly of 
their sin and many times cried out in the presence 
of the council: “We all ask forgiveness!” Only 
Dioscorus and certain Egyptian bishops continued 
to remain stubbornly in their heresy and even 
openly, in the presence of the entire council, de- 
clared their heretical Monophysite views. 

Convinced of the abuses of the “Robbers’” 
Synod, the fathers of the Fourth CEcumenical 
Council pronounced their sentence over them, but 
in such a way that the majority of the men who 
comprised its membership would not be deposed 
from their episcopal rank, in view of their sincere 
repentance. The sentence was greeted by the fa- 
thers of the council with cries of rapture. The 
question of Dioscorus, by reason of his stiff-necked 
refusal to forsake his heresy, was examined in 
particular at the session which took place on Octo- 
ber 13th. At this session, Eusebius of Doryleum 
presented the council with the request that 
Dioscorus be punished for his unjust treatment of 
him [Eusebius] and Archbishop Flavian, and for 
violating “piety and the sacred canons”, so that for 
the remainder of his life Dioscorus might “serve as 
an example and warning to those who might con- 
sider acting as he has.” 

Atthesame time, a multitude of complaints were 
lodged against Dioscorus by the clergy and one 
layman of the Church of Alexandria—one com- 
plaintaccusing Dioscorus of persecuting the relatives 
and friends of Saint Cyril, and another of having 
misappropriated church property. All of these peti- 
tions were accepted by the council, which also de- 
cided to invite Dioscorus to make personal explana- 
tions. But despite being summoned three times, 
Dioscorus refused to appear at the council, citing 
various reasons. The council, therefore, laid down its 
sentence concerning him in absentia. “The council 


has learned,” Paschasius, the pope’s legate, said be- 
fore the council, “that Bishop Dioscorus, who has 
been summoned three times to answer his accusers, 
knowing himself to be guilty, has disdained the 
council’s order to come hither. Let the holy fathers 
declare with their own mouths what one who thus 
spurns the will of the council deserves.” The council 
answered: “The deposition prescribed by the canons 
against those who will not submit!” Dioscorus was 
deposed, and the sentence of the council was con- 
firmed by the emperor. Afterwards, Dioscorus was 
banished to the city of Gangra in Paphlagonia, where 
he died in the year 454. 

The fathers’ deliberation over the question of the 
union in Christ Jesus of two natures opened with a 
proposal being set before the council for the compo- 
sition of a new definition of the Faith which would 
eliminate the false teaching of the Monophysites and 
reconcile everyone: “We must investigate, deliberate 
and try to confirm the true Faith,” said the proposal, 
“for the sake of which this council has primarily been 
convoked; it would be desirable that the teaching of 
the articles of the Faith be correct, and that every 
doubt be removed by the concordant exposition and 
teaching of all the fathers [of the council]; strive 
without fear, without obsequiousness and enmity, to 
set forth the Faith in purity, so that even those whose 
ideas are not in agreement with those of all [of us] 
may again be brought into oneness of mind through 
a knowledge of the Truth.” 

During the exchange of opinions regarding this 
proposal, the council reached the unanimous deci- 
sion to read certain writings of the councils and 
fathers of the Church, where the truth of Ortho- 
doxy was expressed with particular clarity. First of 
all, the Niczean Creed was read, at the conclusion of 
which the fathers of the council cried out: “This is 
the Faith of the Orthodox! By this do we all believe, 
in it have we been baptized, and therein do we 
baptize!” The Constantinopolitan Creed of 381, 
whose ecclesiastical authority had hitherto not been 
firmly established, likewise found unanimous rec- 
ognition when it was read. All the bishops of the 
council, when they had listened to the 
Constantinopolitan Creed, cried aloud: “This is 
the Faith of us all! This is the Faith of the Ortho- 
dox!” Following the reading of the Creeds, the 
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council proceeded to the reading of the works of the 
holy fathers, in which was founda clear and definite 
teaching concerning the wholeness and fullness in 
Christ Jesus of two natures, and also an indication 
of their unity was noted not with such force, as an 
indication of their distinction. 

First to be read were those writings of Saint 
Cyril of Alexandria which had earlier been read at 
the Council of Constantinople of 448: the epistle of 
Saint Cyril to Nestorius and the famous epistle he 
wrote after the union had been effected. The 
reading of these works of Saint Cyril was accompa- 
nied by cries of joy: “Thus do we believe! As Cyril 
does, so do we also believe!” Following these 
writings of Saint Cyril of Alexandria the encyclical 
epistle of Saint Leo the Great was read. This was 
accompanied by arguments, for several of the bish- 
ops who were partisans of Dioscorus found the 
epistle dubious in places with regard to Orthodoxy; 
for this reason, the council was compelled to eluci- 
date the true sense of the suspect portions of the 
epistle by collating them with the writings of Saint 
Cyril, which the doubters held authoritative. The 
doubters, however, were not satisfied with this and 
demanded that the fathers who accepted the epistle 
of Saint Leo the Great anathematize those who 
separated the two natures in Christ in the sense of 
the Nestorians, and only after this did they accept 
the epistle. 

Then followed citations from the works of the 
fathers in which, as in the epistle of Leo the Great, 
the doctrine of two natures in Christ was noted 
with particular expressiveness. Thus the following 
were read: from the writings of Hilary of Poitiers 
(+366): “Do you see that Christ is confessed to be 
God and man so that death might be ascribed to 
man and the resurrection of the flesh to God? 
Recognize the nature of God in the power of the 
resurrection, and understand the ceconomy of man 
in the flesh. Yet remember that the one Christ Jesus 
is both the one and the other”; from the writings of 
Saint Gregory the Theologian: “God issued forth 
from the Virgin, assuming [human nature], one of 
the two things—flesh and Spirit—which are con- 
trary to each other, from which one was elevated to 
divine dignity, and the other imparted the grace of 
deification”; “True, He was sent, but not as a man, 


for in Him was a twofold nature; which is why He 
grew weary, and hungered and thirsted, and 
struggled, and wept, in accordance with the law of 
the human body”. 

Among the citations made from the writings of 
Saint Ambrose of Milan they read: “We hold that 
there is a distinction between the Godhead and the 
flesh. In the one and the other the Son of God 
speaks, for in Him are one and the other nature. 
Although He speaks as one and the same, yet He 
does not always do so inan identical manner. Note 
in Him both the glory of God and the sufferings of 
man. As God, He speaks of what is divine, because 
He is the Word [of God]; as man He speaks of what 
is human, because He speaks in this [human] 
nature.” 

From the writings of Saint John Chrysostom 
the following passage was chosen to be read: “Thus, 
He brought the firstfruits of our nature to the 
Father: the Father was so moved to pity by the gift, 
both by the great dignity of the Giver, and also by 
the purity of Him Who was offered, that He 
received His [gift] with His own hands, shared His 
throne with Him, and, what is more, set Him at His 
right hand.” In conclusion, citations were read by 
the council from the writings of Saint Cyril’s trea- 
tise On the Resurrection, among them these dicta of 
the holy father: “He [z.e. Christ] appeared on earth, 
not forsaking what He was, but assuming our 
nature, which is perfect in its own sense”; “that 
which indwells is usually understood as something 
different within something which differs from it, 
i.e. within humanity the divine nature, which did 
not endure admixture or confusion of any kind, or 
transformation into that which before it was not. 
For that which is spoken of as abiding within 
something else did not became that in which it 
dwells; on the contrary, it is considered something 
different within something that differs from it.” 

Finally, the council proceeded to the composi- 
tion of a definition of the Faith, so as to proclaim 
the Orthodox doctrine of the God-man. During 
this there were many debates and disputes, and 
much distrust and dissatisfaction was expressed; yet 
all of this did not hinder the council from attaining 
the desired end: to proclaim the most pure doctrine 
of the God-man. The debates and disputes were, as 
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it were, a crucible in which the worthiness of the 
Truth was tried. After this testing, the Truth could 
only shine forth in all its brilliance, could only 
became a Truth unquestionable for all time. A 
debate of short duration putan end to the hundred- 
year old controversy which had been present in the 
Church until this time, and has prevented disputes 
in the Church for the future. No sooner did the 
fifth session open than the definition of the Faith, 
evidently composed not in the presence of the 
whole council and not at its official sessions, was 
read aloud for the fathers of the council. 

The reading of this doctrinal definition elicited 
heated and lengthy discussions among the fathers 
of the council: John, Bishop of Germanicia, was the 
first to protest, saying of the reading of the defini- 
tion that “The definition of the faith is not well 
composed and must be amended.” Then Patriarch 
Anatolius posed to the fathers of the council the 
question: “Are you satisfied with the definition?” 
The majority of the bishops exclaimed: “The defi- 
nition pleases everyone. This is the Faith of the 
fathers. He who thinks other than this is a heretic. 
If anyone thinks otherwise, let him be anathema. 
Away with the Nestorians!” 

But the Roman legates and certain bishops 
from the East were not satisfied with the doctrinal 
definition, since it did not set forth the teaching of 
the fullness of the two natures in Jesus Christ with 
that sensible clarity which they desired. Seeing this 
difference of opinion, and desiring to eliminate it, 
Patriarch Anatolius noted that the day before “ev- 
eryone had been pleased with the definition.” The 
bishops who accepted the definition again cried 
out: “The definition is pleasing to all; we do not 
believe otherwise! Anathema to him who believes 
otherwise! Let the Faith not endure falsification! 
Let the holy Virgin be described as Theotokos; let 
us add this to the Symbol of Faith!” By this demand 
for the addition of the word “Theotokos”, the 
bishops apparently desired to indicate the indivis- 
ible unity of the natures in Christ. For their part, 
the legates again declared: “If they will not agree 
with the epistle of Pope Leo, then issue the order 
that we be given formal leave to return, and thus let 
the council be brought to an end.” Obviously, the 
legates found little correspondence between the 


doctrinal definition as it was composed and the 
epistle of Pope Leo, which definitely and decisively 
expressed the concept of two perfect natures in 
Christ. Seeing that the debates among the bishops 
were dragging on and that there seemed to be no 
easy way to terminate them, the imperial function- 
aries who were present at the sessions intervened. 

Taking the side of those who were protesting, the 
officers suggested that the doctrinal definition be 
reviewed by a panel of six bishops especially empow- 
ered by the council, selected from three of the most 
important groups, under the presidency of 
Anatolius, in the presence of the legates, and in a 
place agreed upon. But this proposal was rejected 
vociferously by those bishops who accepted the 
doctrinal definition. Then the imperial functionar- 
ies addressed an admonition to the bishops who did 
not want a review, urging the fathers of the council 
to remove from the definition the expression “and 
from two natures”, in that it had been employed by 
the condemned heretic Dioscorus, and in its place to 
insert the phrase “two natures”, for which the cham- 
pion of Orthodoxy Flavian had suffered, and which, 
for its precision, was used also by Leo and the 
Council of Chalcedon. “Do you not know,” they 
said, “that you have all accepted the epistle of Leo?”; 
and when they had received an affirmative response 
to this question, they noted: “Therefore, introduce 
into the definition that which is contained therein.” 
Yet even the admonition of the imperial officers 
could not persuade the fathers who desired that the 
definition remain withoutalteration to leave off their 
opposition. (...) 

Yet what was all but unattainable by human 
means was in the simplest manner achieved 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit. The imperial 
functionaries again repeated the words they had 
spoken previously to the council, “and the fullest, 
most sacred unanimity, which had been so desired, 
was established at the council.” “Dioscorus said,” 
quoth the officers: “I accept [that Christ is fused] 
from two natures; but two [unconfused] natures I 
do not accept.’ But the holy Leo says that in Christ 
there are two unconfused, immutable and indivis- 
ible natures in the only-begotten Son, our Savior. 
Therefore: who will you follow: Leo or Dioscorus?” 


“We believe as Leo does! Those who speak other- 
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Leo has set this forth in 
Orthodox manner!”, the fathers of the council 
exclaimed unanimously. 


wise are Eutychians! 


Utilizing this unanimity, the functionaries pro- 
posed that the concept of Leo the Great be intro- 
duced into the doctrinal definition, viz. that in 
Christ the two natures are united without confu- 
sion, change or division. This proposal was ac- 
cepted without comment. Immediately, at the 
request of all, a committee of bishops—the pri- 
mates of the most important regions—was se- 
lected, which withdrew from the council fora short 
time to make the changes in the definition. When 
the members of the committee returned, the doctri- 
nal definition of the Council of Chalcedon was read 
aloud, to unanimous and rapturous acclamations. 

This document, remarkable in the history of 
Christianity, consists ofa lengthy introduction and 
a short doctrinal definition. In the introduction 
those doctrinal works of the Christian Church are 
indicated, which each believer who desires truly, 
and not only in name, to bear the name Orthodox, 
must necessarily acknowledge. Here was noted the 
Niczan Symbol of Faith, and after it that of the 
Second (Ecumenical Council at Constantinople. 
This latter Creed is spoken of in the doctrinal 
definition with particular praise and respect. Thus, 
“the Constantinopolitan Symbol, aftera protracted 
and stormy voyage through disputes and disagree- 
ments over it, reached a calm harbor thanks to the 
Council of Chalcedon.” 

The doctrinal definition also confirmed the 
resolutions of the Third CEcumenical Council, 
about which there were still disputes as to whether 
it was cecumenical or not. Then the definition 
singled out the following patristic writings which 
have importance for the resolution of the question 
concerning the person of the God-man: the epistle 
of Saint Cyril of Alexandria to Nestorius, read at the 
Council of Constantinople in 448, and his epistle 
“To Those of the East”, written after the achieve- 
ment of union. Thus, the holy men who espoused 
the union “did not suffer in vain at the hands of the 
Robbers’ Council: their blood cried out to heaven, 
and the Holy Spirit, through the mouths of the 
fathers of the Council of Chalcedon, blessed their 


work and crowned their labors.” After the writings 


of Saint Cyril high praise was accorded the encyc- 
lical epistle of Saint Leo the Great. 

After this introduction came the following defi- 
nition of faith by the Fourth Ecumenical Council: 

“Following the holy fathers, we teach with one 
voice that the Son [of God] and our Lord Jesus Christ 
is to be confessed as one and the same [Person], that 
He is perfect in Godhead and perfect in manhood, 
true God and true man, of a reasonable soul and 
[human] body consisting, consubstantial with the 
Father as touching His Godhead, and consubstantial 
with us as touching His manhood; having become 
like us in all things save sin only; begotten of His 
Father before the ages according to His Godhead; 
but in these last days, for us men and for our 
salvation, born of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of 
God, according to His manhood. This one and the 
same Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son [of God] 
must be confessed to be in two natures, 
unconfusedly, immutably, indivisibly, inseparably 
(united], and that without the distinction of natures 
being taken away by such union, but rather the 
peculiar property of each nature being preserved and 
being united in one Person and subsistence, not 
separated or divided into two persons, but one and 
the same Son and only-begotten, God the Word, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the prophets of old have spoken 
concerning Him, and as the Lord Jesus Christ hath 
taught us, and as the Creed of the fathers has 
delivered unto us.” 

The fathers of the council expressed their unani- 
mous agreement with the Symbol, crying out: “This 
is the Faith of the fathers! Let the archbishops sign 
immediately! Let not what has been defined well be 
subjected to postponement! We all agree with this 
faith! This is how we all think!” 

The fathers of the council informed the em- 
peror of the confirmation of the definition by a 
special report, as follows: 

“Epistle of the Council of Chalcedon to the 
Emperors Valentinian and Marcian. 

“To Valentinian and Marcian, the most pious, 
most noble and most Christian emperors, victorious 
and triumphant, the holy and great council as- 
sembled, by the grace of God and at the command of 
your piety, in the city of Chalcedon (for intense 
illnesses powerful remedies and a wise physician are 
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required). For this reason, the Lord of all has 
provided your piety as the best physician for the 
sufferings of the world, that you might heal them 
with the best remedies. And you, the most Christian 
ones, having accepted the divine decision, before all 
others showed exemplary care for the Church, pre- 
scribing for the foremost hierarchs the therapy of 
concord. For, having gathered us together from all 
over, you used every means to annihilate the dis- 
agreement which had arisen, and to strengthen the 
teaching of the Faith of the fathers. 

“And we, pondering and examining the reason 
for the tempest which smote the whole world, found 
that the culprit in this matter was Dioscorus, former 
Bishop of Alexandria. First of all, because he forbade 
the reading to the most honorable bishops assembled 
in Ephesus, of the epistle of the most holy Leo, 
Archbishop of Old Rome, which had been sent to 
Flavian, late bishop of the city of Constantinople, of 
holy memory; and this after his promises and many 
vows, as we know well, having been present there. 
Secondly, because he illegally restored to Eutyches, 
who suffers from the ungodliness of Manes and has 
been lawfully deposed, from both the priesthood and 
the oversight of monks, prior to a decision by the 
council, and also whereas the most holy and most 
blessed Leo, Archbishop of Old Rome, in the same 
epistle determined what was necessary for him and 
condemned the criminal ungodliness of Eutyches, 
who said: ‘I confess our Lord Jesus Christ [to be] of 
two natures before the union, but after the union of 
a single nature’. 

“Furthermore, because he caused insult to the 
most God-loving bishop Eusebius. And also because 
he on his own authority received into communion 
certain men who had been condemned by various 
councils, whereas the holy canons prescribe that 
those who have been excommunicated by some must 
not be received into communion by others. Yet he 
might have been able to receive forgiveness for these 
many misdemeanors had he through fitting repen- 
tance sought healing from this cecumenical council. 
But since he, above and beyond his other indecen- 
cies, fought against the Apostolic See itself and tried 
to compose a document of deposition against the 
most holy and most blessed Leo, arrogantly persist- 
ing in his former misdeeds, and showed himself 


defiant towards this present holy cecumenical coun- 
cil, because he did not wish to answer the accusations 
made against him, utterly disdaining them, and also, 
having been summoned once, and then a second and 
third time, in accordance with the holy canons, he 
disdained this also and did not appear, he has been 
justly deposed from the priesthood by the 
cecumenical council and sentenced to deprivation of 
the episcopal dignity, so thatan example of orderand 
strictness might be provided for others who are 
tempted to act in a like manner, for the divine laws 
command us, saying: “Put away from among your- 
selves that wicked person’ [I Cor. 5:13]. What can 
be worse than one who sins in such deeds, thus 
trampling underfoot the divine canons, filling the 
whole world with turbulence and tempest, scatter- 
ing the members of the Church and spurring them 
to make war upon one another? Truly, every man 
who, seeing that one of his members has contracted 
a serious illness and could infect his whole body, 
seeks out a physician who is able to use a scalpel and 
excise the ailing part, so as to preserve the other 
parts of the body in health. We are making true 
report of this to Your Piety, so that you also might 
perceive his criminality and the purity of the just 
sentence pronounced over him, as before the very 
face of God. We are certain that you also, O most 
pious and most Christian emperors, will agree with 
us; we know what fear your honored authority 
inspires in the wicked and what concern you show 
for the peace of the Church, being taught by 
experience. And so that your most Christian au- 
thority might know more clearly that what has been 
decided is faithful to and in accordance with the 
holy canons and the will of God, we have appended 
to this report the very documents of the acts, 
bearing the signatures of us all.” 

The definition of the Faith was given its final 
form and read outat the council on 22 October 451. 
At the following, sixth session, on October 25th, the 
solemn confirmation of the definition of Faith took 
place in the presence of the Emperor Marcian, the 
Empress Pulcheria, and a vast assembly of palace 
functionaries. The emperor opened this joyous 
session with a speech to the fathers of the council in 
which, among other things, he said: “In recent times 
certain men were to be found—some out of greed for 
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money, others out of evil attachments—who rea- 
soned in a different manner and set forth a mass of 
teachings full of harmful errors. Desiring to heal the 
evil, we convoked your holy council, confident that 
thanks to your labors there would be great success in 
the matter of the confirmation of the worship of 
God, so that the darkness which lay on the minds of 
the people who had been led astray would be re- 
moved. Therefore, let the truth which lies in your 
expositions be laid bare. And in order to impart 
confirmation to the acts of the council, and not for 
show of force, we have decided to be present at the 
council, taking as our model Constantine of blessed 
memory.” After the emperor’s speech, to which the 
fathers of the council responded with cries of appro- 
bation, there followed the reading of the definition of 
the Faith, after which the sovereign requested of the 
fathers of the council: “Let the holy council say 
whether the definition now read has been pro- 
claimed with the assent of all the bishops.” And the 
reply was heard: “We all believe thus; we all think in 


this manner. Many years to Marcian, the new 
Constantine, the new Paul, the new David! You are 
the peace of the whole world; you are the lamp of 
Orthodoxy! O Lord, preserve the luminaries of the 
whole world! Pulcheria, O new Helen, you have 
shown the zeal of Helen! Anathema to Nestorius, 
Eutyches and Dioscorus! The Trinity has rejected all 
three of them!” 

After this solemn confirmation of the definition of 
the Faith by the Fourth CEcumenical Council, the 
Emperor Marcian issued a number of edicts intended 
to eradicate heresies and to strengthen Orthodox 
teaching. Yet such edicts were powerless to bring an 
end to the turbulence within the Church, which 
continued in various areas even after the Council of 
Chalcedon. The goal of the ultimate pacification of 
the Church, which was troubled by disputes over the 
two natures in Christ, was assumed by the Fifth 
(Ecumenical Council, which was to follow. 

The Orthodox Church commemorates the 
Fourth (Ecumenical Council on the 16th of July. 


Translated from the Russian by the reader Isaac E. Lambertsen, from The Seven Ecumenical Councils 
(Based on the Menology of St. Dimitri of Rostov), (Jordanville, NY: St. Job of Pochaev Press, 1968), 
pp. 40-73. Copyright © 1996. All rights reserved by the translator. 


And, from the current website of the so-called “Syrian Orthodox Church” — 


The Syrian Orthodox Church, as well as the 
majority of the vast province of the Holy See of 
Antioch, rejected from the very beginning the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. This caused the resignation of 
Patriarch Maximus in 455, and the fall of the 
Chalcedonian Patriarch Martyr and the installation 
in 468 of Peter II who is known as Fuller. This 
Church called those who were separated from her in 
accepting the council of Chalcedon, “Melkites” 


which means in Syriac “the followers of the king”. 
Our scholar Bar Ebraya calls them “Melkite Syr- 
ians”. Our Church maintains firmly one person and 
one nature for Christ after the union, and the 
crucifixion of god, and the expression of Theotokos 
or God-bearer, after the example of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and the third Ecumenical Council of 
Ephesus. Its Holy Fathers emphasized these teach- 
ings against both the Chalcedonians and Nestorians. 
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